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THE BELLS OF BRUGES. 
BY THE DEAF POETESS, KATE LAWRENCE. 


In the city of Bruges, the tourist tells, 

Hangs in the belfry, a chime of bells, 

And far away from our feeble sight, 

They tell the hours, by day and night; 

No one can see them as they ring, 

Yet the sound comes forth like a living thing. 
No one is ringing the Bruges bells, 

Yet ever it rises, ever it swells; 

Is it a spirit which, high in air, 

Lives at the top of the dark old stair, 

And lond and low, at all hours and times, 
Plays on our hearts, through these wondrous chimes? 
Only the swallows know them well, 

From the greatest down to the smallest bell 
Hoar by hour, they swing and sewing; 

Asthe wheels move on, themselves they ring, 
Yet, on akey-board, a master hand, 

Plays at his will some anthem grand. 

Louder and louder, then soft and low, 

Like the tides of the sea, they come and go. 
Beautiful chimes! and in our ears, 

Still they ring after many years: 

Hour by hour they come and go, 

Louder and louder, then soft and low. 

In every heart is a chime of bells, 

And loud and long the music swells, 

And upon the keys, the Master's hand 

Plays as He wills it, soft or grand; 

And whether the echoes be loud or low, 
Forever they come, and forever go. 

Bat, oft as He touches some minor key, 

We long to play, from His hand set free, 
And then arises, by night or noon, 

As we strive, some discord, which late or soon, 
Will strike on the ear like a funeral knell;— 
Better be played, like a Bruges bell. 


ASKING TOO MUCH. 








Some newspaper contained, the other day, 
the lament of some honest countryman over 
some Woman Suffrage speaker that there 
was “nothing very coaxing about her.” 
Perhaps the demand for being coaxed has 
too long been assiduously educated in men 
to be now easily set aside; and, again, if 
coaxing means persuasiveness, no orators 
ever had it more distinctly and unequivo- 
cally than some women upon this platform. 
Perhaps the two words are hardly synony- 
mous, and certainly, of the two the power 
Cleopatra was 
coaxing; and the reward she won was to be 
sighed after asa ‘“‘Serpent of old Nile” by 
her most favored lover. Portia was persua- 
sive, when she melted all but the hard-heart- 
ed Jew with her ‘‘quality of mercy,” or 
when she put off her lawyer's robes, and ap- 
pealed to the grateful tenderness of her hus- 
band as ‘‘an unlesson’d girl.” Shakspeare 
thus linked the noblest courage in Woman 
with the most attractive tenderness; and 
what man would not rather have for his 
sister or his wife a Portia than a Cleopatra? 

Let us not undervalue the clement, I will 
not say of coaxing, but of winning,—of 
making truth attractive or at least.palatable, 
a3 administered by its advocates. That is 
an admirable motto quoted by Miss Edge 
worth’s best heroine, Helen, to the effect 
that he who makes goodness disagreeable 
commits high treason against virtue. A re- 
former—of all persons—needs all auxiliaries 
that can be aids to success. Let us not de- 
spise good nature or good manners or good 
looks or ‘‘the gospel of good gowns;” just 
as we willingly aceept the aid of attractive 
houses, and painted tiles, and brass andirons, 
and interiors decorated in what a bright wo- 
mao has chiistened the ‘‘swamp style” with 
plenty of bulrushes and sunflowers. Let us 
if possible so adorn and beautify the truth 
that it shall not only be, but seem, incom- 
parably more attractive than error; and shall 
evidently bring one into even better compa- 
ny than its rival. But after all we must 
Temember that the plain truth comes first; 
and that truth without coaxing is far better 
than coaxing without truth. 

We must remember, too, that the very 





pursuit of truth and right—is very likely to 
involve reformers, sooner or later, in con- 
tests which render the graces of life not 
quite so easy for them as for those who can 
devote themselves to such graces alone. 
When fugitive slaves first spoke on the anti- 
slavery platform, their rough attire, their 
uncouth ways, their heavy tread, only added 
to the effect of their speech; and set off, 
better than any elegance, the manhood with- 
in. So when a woman stands up whose 
whole life has been one long struggle for 
education, for opportunity, for justice, we 
do not expect her to bring a graceful or 
“coaxing” element to the platform; how 
can she, when she has only climbed thither 
with long toil and bleeding feet? Her very 


defects are her argument; the things that. 


make her personally unattractive may be the 
very demonstration of her cause. Personal 
criticism, under such circumstances would 
be a mere impertinence, or would mistake 
the issue. It is only after such a woman 
has really attained to freedom and friendly 
sympatby, that we have a right to ask her 
to cultivate the softer and more loveable 
qualities, which some idly fancy to be the 
whole of womanhood. 

And, even then, we must remember how 
much we ask of women when we ask them 
to be laborious and heroic, and to be win- 
ning too. The great man of science, the 
great scholar, even the great physician is 
often excused for brusque and even savage 
manners in consideration of his absorbing 
labors and his public service. Yet a wo 
man who perhaps has her home to care for 
and her children to train, and whose life is 
also full of philanthropies and studies is 
required, besides all this, to be gracious and 
gentle and beautifully-mannered and ex- 
quisitely dressed. She certainly should be 
all this, if she can—and so should every man 
be—but what a strain, what a combination 
is demanded! Let us be reasonable; let us 
aim high, but be charitable, even to our- 
selves, if we fail; let us seek first the truth 
and its righteousness and then try, if we 
may, that all the rest shall be added unto us. 

T. W. H. 


-———- ome ----- 


MRS. HOWE IN EGYPT, 


Salutations for the Christmas time, dear 
friends, since I hope that this letter will 
reach you before the end of this year! 
From the borders of the Nile I throw the 
slender thread of correspondence, upon 
which my mind may visit you, and your 
minds in turn may visit me. 

Be sure that I have not arrived here 
without some fatigues by sea and by land. 
Our Mediterranean voyage was partly de- 
lightful and partly dreadful. It was six 
days in length. Half of this time saw us 
sailing smoothly, but the roughness of the 
other half made up for it. The sea was quiet 
when we passed Aitna, crowned with snows, 
Napoleon’s Elba, and Garibaldi’s Caprera. 
Finally, our hearts gave a great thump when 
we heard, on the morning of the seventh 
day, that Egypt was in sight. We hastened 
on deck, and saw before us a long stretch 
of land, perfectly flat. Palm trees and the 
masts of vessels soon became visible, and 
made the only variation in the even line of 
the shore. Soon we came to anchor, but 
before this a boat came along-s'de, rowed by 
dark creatures in every variety of Eastern 
costume. Soon a scene of indescribable con 
fusion mingled all the elements of East and 
West. Boatmen, porters and dragomen 
came on board and seized passengers and 
luggage, and talked the wildest sounding 
talk, helped by wilder gesticulations. We 
looked about us in some dismay, but soon 
saw an Oriental with ‘‘Cook’s Boatman” on 
his turban. He was followed by a delight- 
ful agent, who took ¢harge of us forlorn 
ones, bag and baggage, and conveyed us to 
the small boat, to the shore, tbrough the 
Custom House, and by omnibus to the Ho- 
tel d’Europe. 

1 forgot to say that the city was Alexan- 
dria. The impression it made upon us was 
most novel. The men in long robes of all 
sorts of stuffs, from white or blue cotton to 
rich damask, the turbans and fezes, the 
camels carrying burthens through the 
streets, rocking their riders back and forth, 
when they had riders, the donkeys, pacing 
along so smoothly and so rapidly; but 
above all, the women, dressed in very sim- 
ple garments, mostly like a very large shaw] 
worn straight, fastened together in front so 
as to take the place of askirt, and at the 
back drawn over the shoulders and head, 
forming the waist drapery and hood. This 
contrivance is well enough in its way, but 
their face-gear astonished us. Their eyes 
looked out between an upper and a lower 
veil, which concealed the forehead, and the 
mouth and chin. Those two veils were 
held in place by an instrument composed of 
brass rings, which in turn concealed the 





nose. This feature of Egyptian dress is 
very disfiguring, and must be very uncom- 
fortable, as it is placed between the two 
eyes. Everything about the women, their 
clothes, their walk, their general expression, 
seemed to imply a patient sense of inferior- 
ity. We saw some of them seated on don- 
keys, in cross-legged fashion, enveloped 
from head to foot in a straight piece of 
black silk, formed of several breadths sewn 
together, and bagging with the wind very 
grotesquely. These were of the better class. 

Here in Cairo we meet the ladies of the 
Khedive’s household, driving in handsome 
carriages, with running footmen. They 
wear the yashmak or Turkish face-gear, 
which has no metal nose-cover in the mid- 
die. They also wear it very thin, so that 
one can see that some of them are pretty. 

The day before yesterday was the first 
day of Bairam, a great Moslem festival, 
something like our New Year's Day. On 
this day we were allowed to visit the three 
princesses, wives of the Khedive. We had 
been admonished to wear our best clothes, 
and, if possible, to avoid black, as the Egyp- 
tians are very superstitious about visits 
from people wearing that hue. My daugh- 
ter, fortunately, had a dress of lilac silk, 
which was uot unsuitable to the occasion. 
1 was obliged to appear in black velvet, 
modified by a white bonnet, which, though 
hastily improvised, had a gay and festive 
appearance. We were also told to wear all 
our jewelry, which was not a very labori- 
ous thing to do. So we went, and a row of 
black eunuchs stood before the door of the 
palace. Two of them helped us to alight. 
Having crossed the threshold we found 
ourselves in a little world of women, where 
one man only has the right to come. Here 
cigarettes were brought us, which etiquette 
required us to accept. A whiff or two 
quite satisfied our entertainers. We were 
presently introduced into the presence of 
the three wives, of whom the third one, 
also much the youngest and prettiest, 
spoke French tolerably. After shaking 
hands with each in turn, we were invited 
to take seats, and chibouks were brought 
us, whose length reached from our mouths 
to the carpet. 1 wrestled with mine as 
well as I could, but by good fortune it 
was not well lighted, and I only got one 
good puff of the tobacco, which caused me 
to cough with some violence. Then we 
had coffee brought in porcelain cups, the 
stand for each cup being richly set with di- 
amonds. Then, with profound courtesy- 
ing, we took our leave. In the great hall 
below, several attendants brought us beau- 
tiful bowls of porcelain set with diamonds, 
filled with a sour-sweet spiced drink, which 
we were afterwards told, was sherbet. 
These women also carried napkins with 
gelden fringes. Then our carriage was 
brought to the door. The eunuchs helped 
us to get into it, our ‘‘dais” or footman ran 
on before, and we drove away. 

We remained at Alexandria one day and 
night only, and the next day proceeded to 
Cairo by rail. Alexandria is entirely a 
modern city. The only antiquities to be 
seen there are Pompey’s Pillar and a very 
ancient obelisk, the companion to Cleopa- 
tra’s Nezdle, which, as you all know, has 
been carried off by a British subject, and 
now sdorns the Thames embankment in 


London. : 
Dear friends, this breathless letter is all 


that 1 can send you at this time. We ex- 
pect to start up the Nile on Friday of next 
week, in the steamer. We have already 
visited the Pyramids and the Sphynx. The 
latter is rather disappointing, as the face 
has been sadly mutilated. I did not ascend 
the great pyramid, but my daughter per- 
formed this feat. I find it very hard to re- 
alize that I see all these wonderful things. 
It seems like adream. But if it is, I shall 
hope to wake up in your midst, some day; 
meantime accept my affectionate greetings, 
and when you can do so, send me word of 
your welfare. 

Yours, in the land of Egypt and the house 
of our sex’s bondage, J. W. 

Cairo, Dec. 7, 1878. 

——-—____ oe -- 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


At the last Sunday Meeting for Women, at 
4 Park Street, Miss Dr. Haynes presided, 
and after the usual opening exercises, Mrs. 
Diaz read an important and very interesting 
paper on ‘Causes of Character.” She no- 
ticed among the causes of vice, hereditary 
traits, prenatal influences, bad teachings at 
home, rivalry at school, illiberal sermons, 
hymns, &c., representing God as an unjust, 
revengeful being, and the belief that the 
Old Testament was literally inspired. A 
very interesting discussion took place, more 
particularly concerning the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and some differences of opinion 
were expressed. 





. the class of 1818. 





These meetings are well attended, and 
are very improving. A. 8 T. 


“oe 


THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


The shadow of this ancient tower, whence 
the aspiring climber looks down on faded 
battle-fields, where the crimson blossom of 
war has happily withered forever, and van- 
ished before the usurping crocus and the 
supplanting violet, seems to breathe a pecu- 
liar fervor into the poet’s mind, One of 
Longfellow’s happiest characterizations was 
inspired by the grim old tower, and now its 
chimes find sweet echoes in the mind of a 
writer who could not hear the echoes she 
commemorates, even were she to mount 
with us the time-worn stair, instead of sit- 
ting ina New England city. Her choice of 
a subject seems to us particularly touching, 
and brings a thrill to the heart, as when we 
find blind pupils deeply interested in the 
study of optics. 

Miss Lawrence is young, and has, we be- 
lieve, a bright career before her. We wel- 
come her with especial joy to the fraternal 
guild of minstrels, every member of which 
will, we are sure, extend the hand of friend- 
ship to one who brings sweet sounds to 
others, which she will never hear herself. 


J. R. A. 
——— emo 


THE PETITION CAMPAIGN. 


The Woman Suffrage petition campaign, 
in Georgetown, Mass., is going on finely. 
It was inaugurated in December, by an able 
and acceptable lecture upon the subject, by 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, before a very 
intelligent audience. The ‘lecture was hap- 
py in the time, place and circumstances at- 
tending its delivery, in the vestry of the 
First Congregational Church, on Friday, 
the regular prayer-meeting night through- 
out orthodox Christendom. It followed the 
meeting, which was, on this occasion, and 
on this account, appointed at an early hour. 
Mrs. Campbell was introduced to the audi- 
ence by the scholarly pastor of the church, 
Rev. Charles Beecher, who had previously 
met her ata social tea. He also, at Mrs. 
Campbell’s request, opened the exercises 
with prayer, which was followed, at her re- 
quest, by the singing of ‘‘America.” 

I have given these details, thinking thata 


‘similar arrangement in other places for the 


night of the prayer-meeting, might bring 
the subject before ‘‘the fearful and unbe- 
lieving” of the Orthodox Church, who, 
blind themselves, are still more hopelessly 
bewildered by their blind guide, the Congre- 
gationulist. 

One result of Mrs, Campbell's sojourn in 
Georgetown was that a very intelligent lady, 
an Orthodox church member, in good and 
regular standing, who had been a long and 
constant reader of the Congregationalist, but 
whose sense of justice had been outraged by 
its position in regard to Woman Suffrage, 
quietly substituted the Woman’s JouRNAL 
in its piace, a course by which the Jour- 
NAL gained, and the Congregationalist lost 
an effective advocate. 

The petition for the protection of wives 
is headed by Rev. Charles Beecher, with 
whose position, and intellectual and artistic 
attainments, you are familiar. 

The petition for Woman Suffrage is head- 
ed by Mrs. Lavinia Spofford Weston, of an 
old Essex County family, who signed her 
name, the day after she had completed her 
seventy-ninth year, in handwriting a normal 
school graduate might envy. Mrs. Weston, 
whose mental powers are unimraired, is a 
woman of strong sense and high cultiva- 
tion, and a writer of both prose and verse. 
She is a graduate of Bradford Academy, of 
Bradford Academy, you 
will remember, was established in 1803, and 
was the first seminary for women in the 
country. You will be able to form some 
idea of the activity of her mind, when I tell 
you that a short time ago, she subscribed 
for the New York Tribune for five years, 
which entitled her to a copy of Webster’s 
unabridged dictionary. The volume lies in 
her room for frequent reference, on an old- 
time light stand, covered with a souvenir of 
her early housekeeping days, a damask 
towel which she spun herself, iu the period 
when New England women did their own 
spinning and weaving. As she is a reader 
of the New York Tribune, I found her as 
intelligent in the matter of cipher dispatches 
and as well informed in regard to the poli- 
tics of the whole country, as she was clear- 
headed and alert on points of law, and the 
rights and wrongs of her sex. 'lhis is the 
style of woman who heads the petition to 
tue Massachusetts Legislature, for the right 
to putin her paper-protest against or ap- 
proval of the great questions of the day, 
which she thoroughly understands, Shall 
women forever ask in vain? 

Appia Howarp. 

Georgetown, Hssex Co., Mass. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Grace C. Biss has been appointed 
a member of the faculty of the State Uni- 
versity, at Columbia, Mo., at a salary of 
$2,000. 

Miss M. P. Eppy, a graduate of Miss Gar- 
land’s training-school in Boston, has estab- 
lished a successful Kindergarten at Middle. 
boro, Mass., in connection with the Eaton 
Family School. 

Tae Baroness BuRDETT-Courts js inter- 
esting herself in gathering clothing and 
money for the relief of the 100,000 fugitives 
who have been driven to Constantinople 
from the districts devastated by the late 
war in Turkey. 

Miss Merinva Woon, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has bequeathed her estate, valued at 
about $4,000, to found a school for colored 
women, similar to the Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary. It may be established in any of the 
Free States or Canada. 


Miss Hosmer’s ‘‘Zenobia,” in marble, 
and more than half life size, is for sale at 
Williams & Everett’s. It was exhibited 
there some years ago, but the gentleman who 
bought it, now offers it for sale. It is avery 
stately and handsome figure, much finer and 
much more pleasing than the photographs 
of it would lead one to imagine. 

Miss A. DarLey, in 1866, opened a Real 
Estate Agency and Board Directory in New 
York. For twelve years she has supplied 
her customers with respectable country and 
city boarders, has bought and sold real es- 
tate on commission, and has made purchas- 
es of household supplies and other articles, 
for ladies unable to visit New York in per- 
son. Her office is on Murray Hill. 


Mrs. Jenniz I, Youna, has published an 
elegant book on ‘‘Ceramic Art” with nearly 
500 illustrations giving an account of the 
potteries of all ages and nations. It is a 
book of very extensive research on her 
part, and is written in a very pleasing and 
attractive style. Mrs. Young is a lady of 
unusual literary ability and industry and 
force of character. She married young and 
had a horrible time of it. Finding her lot 
unendurable, she came here several years 
ago, and went to work, as an amanuensis, 
and got a position in one of the church 
choirs, doing such literary job work as she 
could find. Her merit was soon recognized, 
and every foothold was kept and seemed to 
lead to a better. She wrote letters for the 
papers, stories, articles for the magazines, 
and ina little while made quite a reputation, 
till she had more work to do than her busy 
hands could perform. This book is her 
great work, and it has been highly praised 
by those whose praise is worth the having. 
She has gone to Europe now, partly for ar- 
tistic studies, and on her way out gotupa 
concert on shipboard for the benefit of the 
sailors’ fund. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., was introduced to the Conven- 
tion of the U. 8. Free Religious Association, 
at Providence, R. I., Dec. 22, by Prof. 
Felix Adler, as ‘‘one of the noble women 
who have shown by tbeir work their belief 
in the liberal faith.” Mrs. Spencer express- 
ed her gratitude at the manner in which 
the subject of the essay on ‘Liberal Relig. 
ion asa Philanthropic Power” had been 
handled by Rev. Mr. Potter. She differed 
somewhat from the explanation of the Pres. 
ident, of the difference between the philan- 
thropic work of the two religions, (ortho 
dox and liberal), one of palliation, the oth 
er of cure and prevention. However much 
this last may do, the other has its work to 
do. But while palliating, find out why, 
when one criminal leaves the prison, another 
takes his place—find out why poverty al 
ways hasan open mouth. While the yel- 
low fever was raging, all combined in ren- 
dering aid; but when it was over, and even 
before, the people of liberal tendencies set 
to work to prevent it in future. The liber- 
al philanthropy is for future generations; 
but one who has a loving heart must help 
those who are with us now. So we must 
have both methods. She thought we have 
got to improve the external condition of 
people, to prepare them for the work inside. 
She believed in the old orthodox saying 
that you have done little fora man unless 
you have saved his soul; but she differed in 
what was meant by saving his soul. What 
is meant by humanitarian work is not the 
mere aid of a person, but should include 
the saving of his soul. To strip off the old 
is not all that is needed, as many seem to 
think, but we must plant something new. 
To take away the old forms of religion, as 
scientists are doing to-day, and to plant 
nothing in its place, is a dangerous experi- 
ment. She closed by begging those pres- 
ent to feel that the Free Religious work 
would enlist them all. 
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BAYARD TAYLUR’S LAST POEM. 


[In a late number of the Jndependent is the following 
beautiful and characteristic poem by Bayard Taylor, 
written at the American Legation, Berlin, Germany, 
Eleventh month, 12th. 1878, entitled:] 

THE VILLAGE STORK. 
The Old Hercynian Forest sent 
His weather on the plain; 
Wahlwinkel’s orchards writhed and bent 
In whirls of wind and rain. 

Within her nest, upon the roof, 

For generations tempest-proof, 

Wahlwinkel’s stork with her young ones lay 

When the hand of the hurricane tore away 

The honse and the home that held them. 

The storm passed by; the happy trees 

Stood up, and kissed the sun; 
And from the birds new melodies 
Came fluting one by one. 

The stork, upon the paths below, 

Went sadly pacing to and fro, 

With dripping pl and head dep d, 

For the thought of the spoiled ancestral nest, 

And the old, inherited honor. 

“Behold her now!" the throstie sang 
From out the Linden tree; 

“Who knows from what a line she sprang, 
Beyond the unknown sea?" 

“Tf she could sing, perchance her tale 

Might move us,” chirruped the nightingale. 

“Sing! She can only rattle and creak!” 

Whistled the bullfinch, with silver beak, 
Within the wires of his prisor. 

And all birds there, or loud or low, 
Were one in scoff and scorn; 

But still the stork paced to and fro, 
As utterly forlorn. 

Then suddenly, in turn of eye, 

She saw a poet passing by, 

And the thought in his brain was an arrow of fire, 

That pierced her with passion, and pride and ire, 

And gave her a voice to answer. 
She raised her head and shook her wings, 
And faced the piping crowd, 
‘Best service,’’ said she, ‘‘never sings, 
Trne honor is not Joud. 
My kindred caro! not, nor boast; - 
Yet we are loved and welcomed most, 
And onr ancient race is dearest and first, 
And the hand that hurts us is held accursed 
In every home of Wahlwinkel! 
‘Beneath a eky forever fair, 
And with a summer sod, 
The land I come from semiles—and there 
My brother was a god! 
My nest upon a temple stands 
And sees the shine of desert lands; 
And the palm and the tamarisk cool my wings, 
When the blazing beam of the noonday stings, 
And I drink from the holy river! 
“There I am sacred, even as here; 
Yet dare I not be lost, 
When meads are bright, hearts full of cheer, 
At blithesome Pentecost. 
Then from mine obelisk I depart, 
Guided by something in my heart, 
And sweep in aline over Libyan sands 
To the blossoming olives of Grecian lands, 
And rest on the Cretan Ida! 
“Parnassus sees me as I sail: 
I cross the Adrian brine; 
The distant summits fade and fail, 
Dalmatian, Apenni:._: 

The Alpine snows beneath me gleam, 

I see the yellow Danube stream; 

But I hasten on till my spent wings fall 

Where I bring a blessing to each and all, 

And babes to the wives of Wahlwinkel!”’ 

She dropped her head and spake no more; 

The birds on either hand 
Sang louder, lustier than before— 
They could not understand. 

Thus mused the stork, with snap of beak: 
“Better be silent, than so speak! 

Highest being can never be taught: 

They have their voices, I my thought: 

And they were never in Egypt!” 
. *oeo . 
A FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, 








BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Come, gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 

And I will tell of Him who bronght 
Pure water from the rock; 

Who boldly led God's people forth 
From Egypt's wrath and guile— 

And once a cradled babe did float 
All help'ess on the Nile. 

You'r- weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide, 

Think ye of her who knew £0 well 
Your tender thoughts to guide? 

Who could to Wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim; 

Ak! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother's name. 

*Tis time to sing yourevening hymn. 
My youngest infant dove, 

Come, press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love. 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor, deserted throng— 

Cling as you used to cling to her 
Who sings the angel's song. 

Begin, sweet birds, the accustom’d strain, 
Come, warble loud and clear— 

Alas, alas, you’re weeping all, 
You're sobbing in my ear— 

Good night, go say the prayer she taught 
Beside your little bed, 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead. 











OUR JAMAICA GARDEN 
SCHOOL. 


BY MR8. JANE N, CAZNEAU, 


We sought a residence in the Pimento 
groves of St. Catherine, chiefly in pursuit 
of health, but some unexpected revelations 
of life in the hill homes around us, lent a 
peculiar interest to our retirement. 

We had scarcely been settled a month in 
our chosen mountain hermitage, when one 
pleasant Saturday afternoon the housekeep- 
er,—quiet, civil, Mrs. Brown—informed me 
with a certain air of respect for the party 
named, that Father Kinghorn wished to see 
us. 

“He has a little present for the mistress, 
a fine laying hen,” with several courtesies 
in parenthesis, for good Mrs. Brown has de- 
cided ideas on the subject of politeness, 
*‘He would be pleased to know when he 





might pay his respects to the new master 
and mistress of Keith Hall.” 

Too simple to foresee the consequences of 
yielding to this artful bribe of a “‘fine laying 
hen,” and thinking it, like a score of other 
visits already made by various small settlers, 
in the bordering villages, who had come to 
enquire for work, I innocently said: 

“Let him come in at once.” 

A mild faced black man of sixty, or up- 
wards, stepped inside the open door of the 
library, and made a respectful bow. There 
was something in Kinghorn’s words and 
looks a degree above the manners of a com- 
mon Jamaica peasant. He impressed us at 
first sight with the conviction, that he was 
a man superior in candor and intelligence to 
most of his class;—a conviction fully borne 
out on further acquaintance. He explained 
his real mission, in afew modest, unassum- 
ing sentences. 

“We are trying to build up a Sabbath 
schoool, and a place to have it in, and we 
should be glad to have a little encourage- 
ment from the General and mistress, in the 
way of timber for our shingles,” he said 
with a bow to each of us, and in rather a 
hesitating tone. 

“How can we assist you, old man,” asked 
my husband, laying down his newspaper. 

“If the General will allow us to cut the 
timber which we need for our school house, 
in his woodlands where there is plenty of 
it, it will be a great he!p to us, and we shall 
be very thankful for it.” 

“You mean to say as I understand it, that 
if I give you the standing timber, you can 
manage to saw it up and split the shingles 
for your schoolhouse among yourselves? Is 
it so?” 

“Yes, General, it will be a great help and 
encouragement to us.”’ 

“Well, Kinghorn, take what you require, 
the rangers Beckford and Dawkin will see 
to it. Ithink you are the right man to get up 
a schoolhouse and find scholars to put in it. 
Remember that God helps those who help 
themselves.” The old man laid up this ex- 
pression, and used it as a stimulating text 
on many an after occasion, 

The simple zeal of this rustic missionary 
strongly attracted me, and without much 
forethought I said, on the impulse of the 
moment: 

“When your Sabbath School is in work- 
ing order, I shall not fail to make it a visit.’’ 

The happy gleam that shot across the old 
man’s face, was worth more to sce, than all 
these hasty words have, or could ever cost 
me, as he eagerly replied with a gesture of 
grateful acknowledgment: 

“If the mistress would orly have the 
kindness to come and see us just for a few 
minutes, it would strengthen our strivings. 
Some of the parents are backward about 
sending their children, but, if they see the 
General and the mistress caring for the 
school, they will have more faith in it, and 
I trust they will do a little better than be- 


fore.” 
The quaint phrase, “it would strengthen 


our strivings,” captivated me, and thought- 
less of the future i repeated: “If that is 
the case, 1 will certainly visit your school, 
as soon as it shall be established.” 

“It is established already,” was the prompt 
answer. ‘“Teacher Byfield collects the chil- 
dren every Sunday morning; some quite 
tall children are learning to read the Testa- 
ment; they try to come clean and decent, 
and they do,” added the old man, with a 
pardonable pride in the social properties of 
his village. 

‘*Your school seems to deserve attention, 
and I am glad that it meets carly in the day, 
1 shall escape the heat of noon, and the risk 
of our midday showers. Mind, you must 
come for me yourself, and come in the cool- 
ness of the morning.” 

“I will come myself, and will come very 
gladly, as early as you please to wish. The 
ride will not be long, it is only a mile down 
by the coffee walk to Dixon’s gate through 
the Star apple pasture.” 

Thus the Sunday School affair was happi- 
ly arranged, and Father Kinghorn went his 
way rejoicing. Hehad invested his little 
gift in behalf of the school building to his 
entire satisfaction. He had won our pledge 
for assistance, and with it the will to in- 
crease rather than diminish our trifling quota 
of aid. 

‘We have unearthed a finished diplomat 
carved in ebony. Kinghorn has secured 
you at his own price,” said my liege lord 
mischievously, ‘‘but, considering the value 
of his auxiliary, perhaps he has paid all 
that it is fairly worth.” 

“It may be worth as much to me as to 
him, for I would like to learn more of these 
peasant freeholders on our border, than is 
likely to reach me inany other way.” I said 
this in good faith, for this class of petty, 
poverty-stricken land-owners, was a novel- 
ty in my experience. 

I wished to learn something of the effect, 
this system was likely to produce on the 
prospects of the Island. 

The information I desired, came to me, 
sooner, and in fuller measure, than I had a 
right to expect, but I did not learn, until 
much later, that it was destined to color all 
that remains to me of life. 

The appointed Sabbath morning rose se- 
rene, fragrant, and invigorating, like most 
of the mornings among the pimento hills of 
Jamaica; mornings that will repay the ver- 





iest sluggard for leaving his couch, to watch 
and welcome the glorious dawning of a 
tropical day. At the first glow of sunrise, 
my maid Lizzie, our demure housekeeper’s 
only daughter, brought to my dressing- 
room the early cup of coffee which pre- 
cedes by hours, the customary island break- 
fast. By association of ideas the prompt 
appearance of the coffee, brought to recol- 
lection the promised visit to the river side 
school. Perhaps there was a faint tinge of 
regret for the word I had given respecting 
it in my remark to the exceedingly atten 
tive Lizzie. 

“I shall ride to the village this morning. 
They say it isa little more thana mile to 
the river, and I can return in time for break 
fast, if Kinghorn comes up early.” 

‘‘He is here now; he was at the door by 
daylight,” was the ready answer. 

“Very well, tell Johnson to have my 
horse saddled immediately.” 

“It issaddled now! Father Kinghorn has 
gone round with it to the south porch. He 
is waiting there till the mistress is ready to 
ride,” said Lizzie with a complacent smile. 

It was a general conspiracy for my cap- 
ture. Every one of our home servants, from 
the housekeeper to the gardner’s boy, were 
members of one or the other of the Rever- 
end J. M. Phillippo’s wide-spread circle of 
congregations. That distinguished ‘‘Pa- 
triarch of the Missionary Altar,” has given 
more than fifty years of incessant toi] to the 
great business of creating centers of instruc- 
tion in every populous negro village within 
the reach of a hard day’s ride from Spanish 
Town. Hehad the gift of persuading his 
black converts to join in building the school 
chapels with which he has dotted an exten- 
sive district. Kinghorn, and almost every 
decent person in the village, belong to his 
special army of believers, but this forms 
one of the weakest of his numerous stations. 
Hence, the desire to engage our trifling as- 
sistance; hence the ready accord of the 
Keith Hall servants, who, although of quite 
another village, Jackson, were of the same 
faith, and in full sympathy with the River 
side people. 

Hence the cheerful readiness with which 
my way was made clear to the site of the 
Sabbath School It is a charming country 
ride from Keith Hall to the banks of the 
Rio Cobre and was none the less so that 
morning for faithful old Kinghorn’s close 
attendance at my bridle rein. I found him 
a perfect mine of information on the old 
slave customs and traditions, whose records 
are now rapidly fading into oblivion. 

He was a living link between the severe 
past, and the cloudy future of his race, and 
was, quite unconsciously, brimming over 
with curious details. 

We were passing over the ground on 
which he had labored, the best part of his 
life asa slave; but he touched that point 
lightly, and without the slightest shade of 
bitterness. He dwelt with loving devotion 
on his ‘Emancipation privileges,” but seem- 
ed to value his life of freedom chiefly for 
the hope it afforded him, of securing better 
instruction for the rising generation, than 
had ever been dreamed of, by their slave 
parents. 

‘I pray for the power to help Teacher 
Byfield in his good work,” he said in a tone 
of subdued enthusiasm. ‘‘l pray that God 
may help him to train some of these chil- 
dren for missionary work in Africa.” 

‘Missionary work in Africa!” I repeated 
in surprise. ‘I supposed that it was for a 
a Sunday School here in your own village, 
that you and Byfield wanted aid. I thought 
that your great object was to gather in, and 
improve the neglected children running 
wild all about you here at home.” 

‘So it is, that is the beginning, but Teach- 
er Byfield tells us that with God’s help, we 
must try to send some of these children to 
plant missionary stations in Africa.” 

This reply struck an answering chord in 
my inmost heart. 

Strangely enough, it had been for years, 
my private belief, that the time was drawing 
near, When the children of Africa should 
pass out of their apprenticeship of slavery, 
to enter upon their appointed mission of 
redeeming their mother-land. This, how- 
ever, was the first time I had heard this be- 
lief echoed from the lips of a black man, 
A certain sympathy of faith gave me a 
feeling of interest in this ‘“Teacher Byfield” 
of deacon Kinghorn’s affectionate reverence. 
All nations, of whatever race or color have 
seen at some period of their existence the 
mass of the people merely the down-trodden 
serfs of an ironclad patrician order. Yet his- 
tory nowhere records such a striking slave 
parallel, as that of Hebrew servitude in 
Egypt, with that of African slavery in Amer- 
ica. God said to Israel:— 

“Fear not to go down into Egygt, for I 
will there make of thee a great nation; 1 
will go down with thee and I will also sure- 
ly bring thee up.” 

Does not the Divine Word apply with as 
much force to the Africans now among us, 
as it did to the Israelites in Egypt? 

The children of Israel went into bondage 
a wholly unlettered clan, but they were 
governed and surrounded by the most pol- 
ished nation of the time, and they came out 
of it, instructed in the best wisdom of their 
late masters. 

The children of Africa were brought under 
the light and influence of civilization, as 





much against their own will, as the Israelites 
served the Egyptians, and like them came 
out of servitude, disciplined in habits of 
industry. They arestrong enough in num- 
bers, to create a power unto themselves, 
only wanting like the Jews in the first years 
of their emancipation, the practice of the 
essential duties of independent self-govern- 
ment. Though their best friends must ad- 
mit that the race has not yet fully learned 
the habits of free sovereignty, it even now 
possesses all the elements for creating a 
new empire of its own in Africa. 

The blacks have been prepared to carry 
back and endow their mother-land with the 
richest fruits of enforced apprenticeship. 
There isa Divine law of compensation to 
races only to be estimated by centuries. We 
were teaching the blacks, while they were 
serving us. 

What nobler spoil could they bear in re- 
turn to Africa, than the printing press, the 
steam engine, the railway, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and most precious of all the 
Word of God, and the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace. 

A sudden pause at the Dixon gate, broke 
up this train of thought. It opens upon 
the steep caracole winding down the moun- 
tain side, to the river settlement by a ro- 
mantic path. The delightful view of the 
long stretch of the Cobre valley, with its 
deep green gorges of never-fading verdure, 
withdrew my attention from Father King- 
horn’s missionary aspirations and a few 
minutes later found us with Byfield in the 
midst of his Sunday School. He had slow- 
ly and patiently collected into classes for 
instruction, an array of pupils far exceeding 
my expectations, and it was evident that he 
gave his whole heart and soul to this self- 
imposed duty. 

Byfield is an industrious,self-taught black 
man, of exemplary habits. For six days in 
the week he labored in his provision field, 
or at whatever came to his hand, for the 
support of his family. The Sabbath was 
wholly dedicated to teaching, and his even- 
ings as strictly devoted to study; yet he 
found time to serve his own class in life by 
many acts of kindness, 

On that memorable visit he set forth his 
school to the best advantage. The children 
recited their lessons, and sung their hymns 
with inspiriting heartiness and _praise- 
worthy decorum, They impressed me then 
and there with a truth never before suffi- 
ciently taken iato account. This Sabbath 
teaching was infinitely better for their 
white neighbors, whose properties surround 
them on all sides, than the leaving this 
brood of young blacks to a childhood of 
vicious idleness. 

As I rode homeward, I pondered on the 
question my husband was continually ask- 
ing himself: ‘How will Jamaica solve this 
problem of races which she cannot much 
longer escape meeting in serious distinct- 
ness?” 

Here, more than any where else, press the 
gravest difficulties and responsibilities of 
the altered race status. 

We are slow to accept, though it is im- 
possible to deny, that ~ve have entered upon 
a new era, bringing with it revolutionized 
habits of thought and incomputable social 
changes. 

In commenting upon the cold inertia of 
the higher classes with regard to the social 
eventualities of Jamaica, he was inclined to 
fear that it was the blindness that goes be- 
fore destruction, and used to say:— 

‘For their own sake, and that of the chil- 
dren who are to inherit the consequences 
of their folly—or their forethought,—they 
should be alive to all, and every means 
that may tend to the conciliation of race in- 
terest. 

“The producing power of the Island, is 
in the sinew and character of its black peas- 
autry. They number upwards of four hun- 
dred thousand, to less than twenty thou- 
sand whites; the balance of the entire half 
million of population is largely composed 
of Sang-melees, who, as a rule, have scant 
sympathy with the blacks, and not much 
confidence in the whites. Unfortunately 
for the welfare of the country, there is a 
large class of petty freehoiders, who barely 
manage to exist on one or two badly culti- 
vated acres, but who will not, short of act- 
ual starvation, leave them to engage in regu- 
lar work on sugar and pimento estates.” 

From this class, however, who count for 
so little in the general progress here, may 
be drawn bands of Missionary Colonists for 
Africa, willing, and prepared to do there, 
the great and useful work which they never 
would attempt and never could accomplish 
on this side of the ocean. 

Out of this mass of restless independent 
non-producers, Cazneau thought a wise 
system of encouragement would attract 
bodies of resolute colonists for the creation 
of a strong power in Africa. Jamaica is not 
destitute of a class of aspiring spirits, in 
many respects not unlike those hardy pio- 
neers, who, are always building up new 
States on the borders of our Union. 

We fancied, there was one dim, though 
distant gleam of hope in this direction, in 
Byfield’s declaration, that his pupils should 
be taught to regard Africa as their natural 
missionary field. Were aims and efforts 
like these more common throughout the 
Island, Jamaica might soon endow England 


with what she so much necds,—q produc. 
tive cotton colony. 

Why should not every missionary station 
become the nucleus of a thriving communi. 
ty, capable of yielding its fair proportion to 
the onward progress of humanity? 

Why should not the untaught millions of 
barbarous Africa, be led by fitting precept 
and example, into habits of settled indus 
try, to their own unspeakable benefit, and 
tothe common advantage of all races of 
men? 

With some such end in view—however 
small the measure of contribution might be 
—we incited Byfield to labor on without 
flagging or faltering, until he had ripened 
his Sabbath classes into a regular week duy 
school; and out of that again, was finally 
moulded the existing Garden Circle for 
training future settlers. 

Meanwhile Kinghoro and his associates 
Dawkin, Lowes, and Beckford, were work 
ing heartily at their building, and with the 
help of their neighbors whom they presse 
into the service as they best could, it was at 
last completed. The school chapel steadily 
rose, from foundation to roof, under their 
faithful hands. These poor, hard working 
blacks planned and built their rustic edifice 
out of the simple means at their disposal, 
just as they could at need, build a similar 
one in the wilds of Africa. 

Among themselves they put up the frame, 
sawed out the planks, split the lathing and 
shingles by hand, burned their lime, made 
their mortar and applied it, all strictly their 
ewn voluntary work up to the last finishing 
touch. With unspeakable joy they saw 
their building ready for use; but the bright 
ness of that day was darkened by one heavy 
cloud. ; 

That day of triumph for good old King 
horn was also his last on earth, he had over- 
worked himself in his zeal, and was struck 
down with a fatal fever, only three days 
before the time appointed for the formal 
opening of the school chapel. He was un- 
able to leave his dying bed to attend the 
meeting, but through the open window of 
his humble cottage he heard his neighbors 
singing their hymn of thanksgiving. With 
a word of gratitude to God that he had been 
permitted to know that the dearest wish of 
his heart was granted, he entered upon his 
eternal rest. Soon after his death his true 
co worker, Robert Dawkin, was laid by his 
side, but the lives and labors of these two 
black men fell so closely under the observa- 
tion of the writer that the serious after 
thought of their hopes, was never lost to 
remembrance. 

William Lowes, Joseph Dawkin and 
Charles ‘Taylor remained to sustain Byfield 
in all his school plans and missionary ef- 
forts, but a sense of depression hung over 
the little community for months after the 
loss of their two senior, and much bcloved 
Deacons, When the gloom and discourage- 
ment were at the deepest, the clouds were 
suddenly dispelled by the advent of a new 
missionary pastor, 

The Reverend Thumas Lea was eminent 
ly fitted for the work before him, and soon 
organized our crude ‘beginning at this sta- 
tion into an Industrial School of some 
promise. 

Like Mr. Phillippo and many other Eng- 
lishmen who have dedicated their lives and 
their talents to the instruction of the black 
races in these Islands, and in Africa, Mr. 
Lea was a gentleman of culture and refine- 
ment. Until we had the pleasure of meet 
ing them in friendly intimacy, we had 
doubted the possibility of gentlemen of 
that high order of minds devoting all their 
energies to this kind of work. We had 
never understood how such men so ‘nobly 
planned,” c 

“To raise, to comfort, and command;" 


could devote their whole lives and the high- 
est mental attainments to the rescue of an 
unfortunate race from the mire of barbar 
ism. Yet we now know with certainty, 
that even as the ancient church had its 
martyrs, so the modern church has its mis 
sionaries. Religious enthusiasm has but 
changed its mode of self-sacrifice in accord 
ance with the changed conditions of hu 
manity. The fervor of zealous faith exists 
in every age and every clime, though its 
form of action may be colored by the spirit 
of its own particular period. 

Mr. Lea found Teacher Byfield strug 
gling to organize his school, out of fourteer 
pupils who came to their daily lessons vers 
much at their own independent pleasure. 

It was the first attempt at keeping a regu 
lar school within a radius of three miles. 
and the children of at least one hundred 
black families grouped around this center 
were growing up in vicious neglect. The 
State apparen'ly forgot that these swarm: 
of young children must be trained to disci 
pline, or they are likely to train themselves 
for the penitentiary, but the observant mis- 
sionaries did not forget this pregnant fact 

Mr. Lea knew, and did what was needed. 
to infuse life and vigor into Byfield’s striv 
ing. The departed Deacon Kinghorn’s pet 
phrase hit the teacher's case exactly ;—as 
evinced in more than one of his expedients 
for imparting knowledge as for example:— 

After having acquired a fair knowledge 
of geography on his own account he shared 
it with his pupils. I surprised him on one 





of my visits to his infant school, explaining 
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to them “the form of the planet we inhab- 
t-” its daily rotation of light and darkness, 
and its division into zones, by a very novel 
kind of globe. A round calabash was sub- 
.tituted for a more elaborate work of art. 
On this cheap gift of nature, hands of col- 
ored paper were pasted representing the 
torrid and temperate zones, and white cir- 
cles around the poles, indicated the frigid 
regions of eternal snow. We commend 
this simple contrivance to the attention of 
Missionary Colonists in Africa, where cala- 
hashes are more abundant than books. 

Under the fostering direction of Mr. Lea, 
tbe schoo) sprang almost at a bound from 
fourteen to forty pupils, and thus formed 
«he basis of an industrial school. 

Land was required to carry out the idea 
of a permanent training ground for working 
missionaries, an object which from the 
first, had my fullest sympathy, and my 
jusband’s kindly support. So the land 
was supplied. 

The school chapel possesses in its own 
right only @ small lot, but, around and be- 
vond it, extended several acres of rocky 
jill side, belonging to General Cazneau. 
Of this he gave to Byfield at once whatever 
virden ground he could manage, directly 
adjoining the school lawn, but none of us 
regarded this as a final or adequate conces- 
sion. All we could do or offer, was as 
nothing in the balance, but we could not 
repress the wish to do something, in recog- 
nition of our duty. 

With some noble exceptions, the white 
proprietors of Jamaica, stubbornly close 
their eyes to the impending future of the 
jsland in which their all is invested. 

I wasreturning one day from the Sabbath 
School, attended by our headman, ‘‘Steady 
Dawkin,” thoughtfully considering—pro 
nd con—the chances of good results from 
poor Byfield’s laborious teachings,when the 
rapid beat of hoofs behind us warned me of 
in approaching rider. 

I reined up to exchange salutations with 
Doctor L. who was bound to Keith Hall on 
. friendly visit to my invalid husband. He 
had passed the chapel afew minutes after I 
left it, just as the people—children, teach 
ers, and parents—were pouring out of it in 
full force. He intimated something like 
astonishment at their numbers, and still 
more at the strong personal interest I ex- 
pressed in their welfare. To him it was la- 
bor lost. 

“Do you not think, madam, that they 
were better off upon the whole before Eman- 
cipation?” he asked with an air of rooted 
conviction, adding ‘‘I think with Pope.” 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

“But what is to be done with them, Doc- 
tor L?”’ I asked in return; ‘‘we cannot es- 
cape the undeniable facts, that the race is 
now invested with free citizenship, and that 
it is largely in the majority.” 

“They present the two ugly horns of a 
perplexing dilemma. I confess it is a case 
altogether beyond my pills and powders,” 
was the laughing answer, as Dawkin dis- 
mounted to hold the gate open for our pas- 
sage into the lawn. 

This is the spirit of reckless indifference, 
with which three fourths of the whites of 
Jamaica, treat the most serious political di- 
lemmaof ourtime. They forget that evils 
of this magnitude must be considerately 
met and mastered or they will end by mas- 
tering us. 

Our neighbor, the parson, dropped in be- 
fore Dr. L. left, and between them, the im- 
policy of training the blacks to idleness 
(that was their way of putting it) was freely 
criticised; missionary dissenters were cen- 
sured without mercy, without limit, and it 
may be added, without reason, for filling the 
heads of the black population with insubor- 
dinate notions, terribly incompatible with 
habits of industiy. While these two gen- 
tleman were laying down the law so posi- 
tively on data which neither of them had 
ever taken the trouble to investigate, a 
third member was added to this singularly 
competent tribunal in the person of a Brit- 
ish official. 

This trio had every facility from educa- 
tion and social status, for learning the true 
bearing of the coming conflict of races, but 
they cordially agreed in ignoring it. Dr. 
L. who thought nothing, Parson $8. who 
cared nothing, and Engineer H. who knew 
nothing of the real breadth and depth of 
the great underlying social, ulcer, were 
firmly united in the opinion that this race 
antagonism was of no consequence, and if 
it were, there was no help or cure for it. 
They admitted however with equal unanim- 
ity that the Island was burdened with too 
large a class of thriftless idlers, but thought 
that evil might be amended by the introduc- 
tion of laborers from other countries. 

‘Jamaica has a curious logic of her own,” 
said my husband, after our visitors had de- 
parted, and we were quietly reviewing be- 
tween ourselves their peculiar programme 
for the regeneration of the Isiand. 

“Because she is now afflicted with so 
many thousands of idle, improvident blacks, 
who have outgrown reasonable control, they 
would import fresh thousands of the like 
material to become the same thing a few 
years hence.” 

‘‘With or without fresh importations, it 
Seems to me that the only hope for Jamaica 
lies in the improvement of the actual condi- 





tion of the masses. If we could but teach 
them the value of better homes, it might 
create a disposition to work for them.” 

“Yes, men must have a hope and a pur- 
pose, or they will not work except on com- 
pulsion,” said my husband, after a thought- 
ful pause. 

“I think Byfield’s missionary idea comes 
nearer the mark than anything these gentle- 
men have proposed, and we must render him 
a little more assistance.” 

“I am delighted to hear you say so,” was 
my gratified reply, ‘for 1 want to ask you to 
give an acre of land in fee for an agricultu. 
ral school.” 

‘With all my heart,” be answered, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘take ten, if you like; could working 
pupils be found to manage them, | would 
gladly give twenty for a missionary garden 
school,” 

‘*Phank you, I shall be satisfied with ten 
acres.” 

“I accept the land as a permanent train- 
ing ground for my future Band of Hope. 
These children litile dream of the prefer- 
ment that may be awaiting them in Africa.” 

“No one thinks much of it now, but the 
time must come when every right-minded 
man will realize that nowhere can the Cross 
of Peace be so well and effectually planted 
as in Africa.” 

‘‘Nowhere else can race antipathies be so 
completely buried by common consent un- 
der the pressure of a common interest.” 

“I trust you are right,” I replied. “We 
will cast our mite into the treasury of peace 
and perhaps other mites may follow.” 

“Our mite is all but invisible in its insig- 
nificance,” he rejoined; ‘‘but it is freely 
offered, and Mr. Lea may do some good 
with it, if he will accept the trust.” It was 
proposed to him, and Mr. Lea consented to 
accept the trust, when my husband, with 
his own hand, wrote the deed of gift for 
ten acres of land, dedicated to the establish- 
ment of an Industrial School, on a strictly 
unsectarian basis. 

The site is healthy and picturesque, with 
a soil more steep and rocky than we could 
wish, but it is we!l adapted to coffee and 
fruit culture, and is favorably situated for 
the object in view. It is well placed on the 
Boca Agua, (Bog walk) Road along the 
banks of the Cobre River, about midway 
between Linstead and Spanish Town, and 
was much needed. 

It presents a convenient centre of instruc- 
tion for the several scattered settlements 
whose elders meet regularly at the school 
chapel for Sabbath worship, while their 
children gather at Teacher Byfield’s day 
school. 

It was a very poor district, apathetic, and 
unprosperous in all its ways when the gar- 
den school was opened, and is in a measure 
apathetic and unprosperous still; but it is 
improving, and we work on with a hope in 
its eventual outcome. 

As Father Kinghorn rejoiced in the build- 
ing of the school chapel, as the chief event 
of his life; so Teacher Byfield rejoiced in 
the creation of « garden school, as the most 
important Jand mark in his own personal 
history. He ardently desired to make the 
occasion a hope festival, and he applied to 
Mr. Lea for advice and encouragement. 
To his unbounded delight that gentleman 
entered into the spirit of the affair with 
generous warmth. Mr. and Mrs. Lea went 
upto the village with gracious words of 
cheer, and carried with them to brighten the 
day the Sunday school banners of the 
Church in Spanish Town. These banners, 
though of simple material, are rich in gay 
colors and beautiful mottoes; and have 
served as models for school imitation. 
Proudly were they borne in procession by 
the pupils, as they were conducted by By- 
field to the ground now assigned to their 
use. They marched to a melody of his own 
composing, to and around the romantic lit- 
tle park which was henceforward to belong 
to them and theirs forever. Mr. Lea then 
addressed them in a few pleasant and perti- 
nent sentences, giving to the new school 
domain the title of Casneau Park. 

I confess myself to have been much 
touched with this compliment to the name 
dearest to me on earth, and which I now 
consider a more fitting monument to him 
who endowed me with it than could be 
shaped out in the costliest marble obelisk. 

The banners were returned, but one fresh 
and bright was left as the gift of Mr. Lea, 
bearing in bold characters the inscription 
‘Cazneau School,” and it still graces on every 
holiday the walls of our rustic edifice. We 
prize it asa record of kindly sympathy in 
the work attempted, and, as we trust, a 
work that will not entirely fail of accom- 
plishntent. 

We were comparative strangers, and but 
lately settled at Keith Hall, when the awful 
tragedy of Morant Bay was perpetrated. 
The frenzied atrocities of the blacks, the 
declaration of martial law, the execution of 
Gordon, the stern, unsparing punishment 
that followed the outbreak, bear with them 
a warning lesson which none should ever 
forget, but which few seem to remember. 
The remedy for these mad outbreaks lies 
not so much in the strong arm of the law, 
as in raising misguided masses to a clearer 
knowledge of their true position. The chief 
difficulty consists in winning the attention 
of either race to the lesson before it—the 
lesson of prevention. 





Can the black masses be made to under- 
stand their real interest, and settle into con- 
tented producers and reliable citizens? We 
say, yes. 

ill the whites on their part bravely con- 
front the inevitable, and wisely teach the 
more inert and ignorant blaeks how to walk 
with a firmer step in the paths of useful- 
ness? We say, yes. 

We often thought of this present and 
pressing work lying neglected at the door 
of Jamaica, and we earnestly canvassed 
how we might aid in its performance, how} 
ever slight may be the power to assist. 

The noble Livingstone was then wander- 
ing destitute and forlorn in the unknown 
wilds of Africa. He was making the world 
dimly acquainted with the marvelous re- 
gions encircling its interior lakes, but was 
unable to perfect his explorations in conse- 
quence of being fatally crippled by a long 
continued want of supplies. His worn out 
frame, when at last exhausted by years of 
painful efforts which were to enrich Eng- 
land with anew and magnificent empire, 
was finally conveyed home at the national 
cost, and received a splendid funeral at 
Westminster. 

‘‘He asked for bread, and .they gave him 
a stone.” 

Without waiting quite so long to do hon- 
or to his surpassing merits, Mr. Bennett, of 
the New York Herald, resolved that the lost 
Livingstone should not die of neglect and 
want. The brave and venturous Stanley 
was despatched at the sole cost of that one 
American gentleman to find and relieve Dr. 
Livingstone, regardless of danger or ex- 
pense. He was found and relieved, and the 
daring success of Stanley’s gallant achieve- 
ment thrilled all Christendom to its heart 
of hearts. ‘‘The path is open to a new em- 
pire in Africa,” said my husband, ‘and 
British statesmen should not be slow to ap- 
propriate it.” 

We may live to see their traders and mis- 
sionaries planting colonies along these grand 
interior lakes, and Jamaica may wisely help 
herself, in helping them to bands of mis- 
sionary colonists. 

This system of policy would mean the 
rescue of a lost continent. It would mean 
the conversion of millicns of savages—now 
mere cumberers of the earth, into vast in- 
dustrial armies. 

It would mean the surest prospect of a 
happy adjustment of race difficulties be- 
tween fifty millions of whites and nine 
millions of blacks in America. For half a 
century two distinct lines of preparation 
have been marching steadily and resolutely, 
yet independently, to this great end. 

While a series of dauntless explorers were 
storming the inmost intrenchments of Afri- 
can barbarism, and planting like crusading 
knights the sign of the cross on ever ad- 
vancing outposts, Europe and America 
were sending their missionaries to train 
fitting soldiers to occupy and defend these 
sentinel towers. : 

Why should not Jamaica become a leader 
in this great work, and assure another em- 
pire to Great Britain? and why should not 
Great Britain plant and protect valuable 
colonies where they would become to her 
sources of inculeable wealth, a precious 
fountain of cotton supply? 

There are now in Jamaica, and the south- 
ern States of America, thousands of willing 
laborers, who would turn cotton planters in 
Africa were fair homesteads offered them 
and some encouragement afforded in the 
way of reaching them. ‘‘Would not the 
people of the United States regard with sus- 
picion any movement on the part of Eng- 
land toward planting extensive cotton colo- 
nies in Africa?” asked a friend with whom 
my husband was discussing the apparent 
inattention of the British Government to 
this obvious element of future prosperity. 

‘*Would not you, individually, Gen. Caz- 
neau, see with regret large cotton colonies 
grow up under British rule, to compete in 
the European markets with the great staple 
of the Southern States of the Union; your 
own State among the rest?” 

‘Not in the slightest degree,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘We shall soon manufacture at home 
about all the cotton wecan raise, and if 
you don’t look well to the matter, we shall 
so enhance the cost of American cotton to 
the British spinner, and so reduce the price 
of our fabrics, that you will be gradually 
undersold by us in Mexico and ia most of 
your present Spanish American markets.” 

‘I must confess, there are signs in the 
American sky of some such results in the 
far future, but when they become visible to 
the general public, your citizens may object 
to a rival cotton power in Africa, and raise 
a popular clamour for its repression.” 

‘Never, I truly believe, never. Colonies 
are foreign tothe spirit of our American 
system. We buy territories and annex 
States, but we have no use for colonies, 

“They area splendid portion of British 
power and policy, but entirely out of our 
line. You ought to settle and civilize Af- 
rica into a second India. We will give you 
our best wishes, and send you ten or twenty 
thousand choice colonists in favor of the 
work,” was the hearty response. 

“Then you really believe, Gen. Cazneau, 
that willing recruits for a British Calony 
might be found in the Southern States, with 
the free consent of the cotton planters’? 
said our friend, rather doubtingly. 





‘‘Most decidedly 1 do, and for a double 
reason. It will open to us new spheres of 
enterprise, and it will offer an inviting field 
of ambition to a certain class of our own 
blacks who are learning to be discontented 
in America.” 

The bope of furnishing a humble conting- 
ent to this great purpose from the missiona- 
ry settlement at Cazneau Park, was kept 
constantly in view at our hermitage. 

In the lung months of my husband's fail- 
ing health, his unselfish, far-seeing spirit 
never relaxed in the strong desire to assist 
in the conciliation of races; nor did he fal 
ter in the belief, that, from the old slave 
domains of Jamaica and our Southern 
States, would come an early and generous 
recognition of its importance. In the last 
fatal weeks that preceeded his departure 
to a better home he traced out « plan for 
making our Garden School a self-support- 
ing institution. We mutually agreed what 
sum our modest means would allow us to 
set apart for carrying this plan into effect. 

This sacred fund was swept away, in part, 
by the bankruptcy of a leading mercantile 
firm in Kingston, to which it was entrusted, 
and partly by the recaless embezzlement of 
an attorney, but the object for which it 
was intended will never be abandoned. It 
will be carried into effect at Samana, if not 
in Jamaica. Our long life of union, thought 
and purpose, was too complete to be broken 
by this brief separation’of the tomb. 

What we began with one accord will not 
be given up while there remains to me a day 
of sane and conscious vitality, or a single 
dollar of my own at command. 

Though aged and infirm, blind and be- 
reaved, I shall labor on, if need be, unaided 
and alone, in the fulfillment of what I cher- 
ish as a holy trust. 

While I do not expect or claim assistance 
in the narrow field that seems assigned to 
me, I do not hesitate earnestly to implore 
the ladies of Jamaica to lend their sympa- 
thy and services to a cause that deeply 
touches themselves, their children, and their 
country; or, as he would have expressed it, 
“The duty of rectifying a grave sin of omis- 
sion”—by aiding to plant the cross of peace 
in the wilds of Africa. 





“BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY"—X. ¥. Zimes. 
[maa | THE GREATEST LIV- 
ING Authors, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Jas. A. Froude, Prof. Huxley, R. 
A. Proctor, Edwin A. Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, The 
Duke of Argyll, William Black, 
Miss Thackeray, Miss Maloch, 
#eo. MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Alexander, 
Thomas mwah Matthew Arnold, 
Henry Kingsley, W. W. Story, 


Turguenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning and many 
others, are represented in the pages of 


e , ° ° 
Littell’s Living Age- 

Jan. 1, 1879, Tue Livine AGE enters ante its 140th 
volume. During the year it will furnish to its read- 
ears the productions of the foremost authors, above- 
named and many others; embracing the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Sci- 
entific matter of the day, from the pens of the fore= 
most Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, representing every de- 
partment of Knowledge and Progress. q 

Tue Livine AGE is a weekly magazine giv'ng more 
than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays 
Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel an 

Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historic- 
al and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“It reproduces the best thonghts of the best minds 
of the civilized world upon all topics of living inter- 
est.."—Philadelpria Inquirer. i 

“The prince among magazines.".—New York Ob- 
server. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most conve 
nient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.’ — Philadelphia North 
American. 

“A pnre and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and inetruction.""—Hon. Robert U. 
Winthrop. = A 

‘The choicest literature of the day.”"—New York 
Tribune - 

“The best periodical in America.”"— Theo. L. Cuy- 
ler, D.D. : 

“And the cheapest A monthly that comes every 
week."—The Advance, Chicago. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics 
and science of the day."— The Methodist, New York 

“It has no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 

It ix indispensable to every one who desires a thor- 
ough compendium of all that is admirable and note- 
worthy in the nr pty: | world."’-— Boston Post. : 

“Ought to find a place in every American home."’— 
New York Times. 

Tue Livine AoE is published noty at $8.00 a year, 
free of postage; or for $10.50 ''uE Livine AGE and 
either one of the American $4 monthlies (or Harper's 

Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, both post- 
paid; or, for $9.50 Tue Livine Age and the St. Nich- 
olas, or Appleton’s Journa’. ef a 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 

New Year. 


(2 EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. 22 


To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1878, containing, with other val- 
uable matter, the first parts of “Sim Girne “ anew 
and powerful eerial story by GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD, now appearing in Tux Living AGE 
from the author's advance sheets. f 

Address, LITTELLA GAY, Bostep. 
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CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington &t., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPET:, 
RUGS and MATS that 
worthy the inspection of pu - 


ale 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. | 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a ful) 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDITHWAIT & GQ. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON ly! 
A ny ee . three _ 
stamp we will send a complete 
WR [TIL N G set from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information a= 
to size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
+1)cr_ prises the finest French, English 
PAPERS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa- 
line tints. Overland papers. 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





Useful and an acceptable pres- 
ent always—our Papeteries or 
Papers and envelopes in boxes. 


CHRISTMAS These we have in immense va- 


riety. for persons of all ages, 

varying in price from 15 cents to 

5.00 each. These boxes are 

urnished with the latest deli- 

—_ a of epeete, ant are > 

— great variety of shapes, sizes an¢ 
PRESENTS. ornamentation, and are very use- 
ful for glove, handkerchief, jew- 
elry, work boxes, etc, An illus- 
trated circular with full informa- 
tion sent to any address. Ward 
& Gay,180 Devonshire St Boston. 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOL 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


7 | AND 
ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
28 School St., Boston Mass, tf44 











No ote, no gomming: 
" , no sticky fingers. ull 
MARK T WAIN’S assortment, from 15 cent» 
each, upwards. Ward « 
Gay, Stationers. 180 Dev- 
SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 


FRENCH HAIR STORE. 
Mrs. M. Singleton. 
HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 
165 Court Street, Boston. 


Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunche= 
of curls made over in the newest style. ef Bo 


FOLDING CHAIRS. 


For SALE or TO LET, 











by PETTINGILL & PEAR. 


35 Brattle Street, Boston. 3m46 





1 | . Sampl rth $5 free 
$5 to$ 20 Rtstes.'Sriwsow # Co. Portind Me, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Jan. 11, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

ters contain: remittances, and relating to the 

a _ of the paper, must be addressed 

to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 

or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 

risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt, of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. Phe change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 


avd 
1879. 

Among other features of new interest in 
the WomMAn’s JouRNAL, for the coming 
year, we are able to announce as occasional 
correspondents Louisa M. Alcott, Frances 
D. Gage and Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Other em- 
inent authors will also contribute, whose 
names will appear hereafter. 

jaa aS Se ES ae 
PREMIUMS 
FOR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 











NEW 

To any present subscriber for the WOMAN'S 
JouRNAL who will send a new subscriber's 
name, with the cash for a year’s subscrip- 
tion ($2.50), the publishers hereby offer to 
givea copy of ANY BOOK PUBLISHED 
in the United States, the retail price of which 
does not exceed $1.25. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cookery- 
book, entitled ‘‘The Home-Keeper,” con- 
containing numerous recipes for cooking 
and preparing food in a manner conducive 
to health, with directions for preserving 
health and beauty, and for nursing the sick, 
the making a home, and the care of chil- 
dren. Price $1.50. 

Or we will give, instead, if preferred, 
200 assorted tracts, viz: 

Fair Play for Women, by Geo. William Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. John W. King- 
man. Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 


B, Blackwell and Woman Suffrage the Growth of 
Civilization, by Hon. Henry 8. Washburn. 


Or we will send, instead, if preferred, 
Taxation of Women in Massachusetts, by William 
I. Bowditch. Legal Condition of Women in Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel EF. Sewall. Thirty Years Too 
Late, by Mary A. Livermore. 

This offer must not be construed as a dis- 
count. It isa comission offered, instead of 
cash, to any of our old subscribers who may 
be willing to help increase the circulation 
of the paper by acting as agents. 

Those who wish books for their own per- 
sonal use, or for presents, will find here an 
easy way to obtain them. The books will 
be sent through the mail, or by express, at 


the expense of 
THE PUBLISHERS. 
> o- ——_—- 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, will this year 
be held in Lowell instead of Boston, on 
Thursday, January 30. The Executive Com- 
mittee, after consultation and deliberation, 
have decided that the new audience will be 
sufficient gain to compensate for the loss in 
other directions, and to atone for the disap- 
pointment those will feel who during so many 
years have counted on and have come to 
this Annual Meeting. 

The morning session will be devoted strict- 
ly and solely to business. The afternoon 
and evening to speaking. The fact that 
Governor Talbot has recommended an 
amendment to the Constitution so that wo- 
men may vote, which amendment, if it is 
submitted, will require abundant and care- 
ful arrangements, makes the morning ses- 
sion of this Annual Meeting of the first im- 
portance. All who are interested in the 
work, and who are prepared to aid by ad- 
vice, or with time or money, should be pres- 
ent at this first session. 

The Governor's message, and the growth 
of our question in many directions, should 
give fresh hope to the prospect of this meet- 
ing. Those who cannot attend because the 
meeting is at Lowell, should not fail to re- 
new their membership by sending one dollar 
and their name to the office of the Woman's 
JourNAL. The sessions will be held in 
Huntington Hall. Names of speakers will 
be announced next week. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

Wriu1am I. Bowprrcn, President. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Hz. Com, 





THE CENTENNIAL LEGISLATURE. 


The present is the one hundredth session 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. The mes- 
sage of Gov. Talbot to it, is the first one ad- 
dressed to any Legislature during the whole 
century which has recommended that an 
amendment to the Constitution of the State 
to secure Suffrage to women shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the men of the State 
for their acceptance or rejection. 

This historic passage of the message is as 
follows: 

The claims of women to the right of Suf 
frage have too firm a basis in natural jus- 
tice, and too many earnest and able advo- 
cates, to be thrust lightly aside. It seems 
only reasonable and feir that these claims 
should be laid before the people for accept- 
ance or rejection, in the form of a constitu- 
tional amendment, thus transferring their 
examination and discussion from the Legis- 
lature, which can ill spare the time, to a 
wider arena, and remitting them at once for 
decision to the final tribunal. 

The 4th Section of the Bill of Rights de- 
clares ‘The people of this Commonwealth 
have the sole and exclusive right of govern- 
ing themselves.” A majority of the people 
of this Commonwealth, are women. Up to 
this hour, not a woman has been permitted 
to exercise this governing power, which is 
the ‘‘soleand exclusive right of the people.” 
A hundred years have come and gone, one 
decade following another; all men sover- 
eigns; all women subjects. And now we 
are to see whether the men of the Old Bay 
State, the descendents of the heroes of the 
May Flower, of Lexington, of Concord, and 
of Bunker Hill, are ready to make a peace- 
ful application of the principle for which 
those men died. 

If the proposed amendment were to pro- 
tect the sacred rights of one-half of the men 
of the State, to the ballot, there would be 
no doubt about its adoption. There ought 
to be no doubt, when it concerns the same 
right for all women. 


‘Great is Justice,” L. 8 





oe 
CRUELTY TO WIVES. 


The petitioners for a law to prevent cruel- 
ty to wives had a hearing before the House 
Judiciary Committee, on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 8, at their Room No. 8, of the State 
House, at 11 A. M. 

The notice of this Hearing only reached 
the friends of the proposed law late on 
Tuesday evening. There was therefore no 
time to notify those who would have liked 
to attend. Several ladies and gentlemen 
were present, however, and Hon.Samuel E. 
Sewall, Henry B. Blackwell, and Lucy Stone 
presented the claim of those most helpless 
of women who are subjected to personal 
violence by their husbands, asking for a law 
which shall give them real protection. 

At the request of the Committee, Mr. 
Sewall will draw up and lay before them 
such a bill as the case requires. 

Frances Power Cobbe’s argument for a 
similar law, entitled ‘‘Wife Torture in Eng- 
land,” which proved effectual in securing 
legislation last year by Parliament, was 
placed by Mrs, Stone in the hands of the 
Committee. 

All petitions now in circulation should be 
forwarded at once to No. 4 Park Street, 
Boston. The session of the Legislature wil 
probably be short, and the present is the best 
time for their consideration. L. 8. 





oe 
“OUR GARDEN SCHOOL IN JAMAICA.” 


The story which we publish to-day, en- 
titled ‘Our Garden School in Jamaica,” 
will be read with additional interest because 
it is a literal narrative of facts, and because 
it was handed to me, only a month ago, by 
the author herself, with a request that it 
should de published in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. ‘I am widowed, childless, aged,’and 
almost blind,” she said quietly, ‘‘but I have 
devoted the short remainder of my life to 
the solution of what I consider the most 
important social and political problem of 
our age—that of the reconciliation of races 
on a basis of absolute equality of rights. No- 
where in the world, so far as I know, does 
this equality fully prevail except in the re- 
public of Santo Domingo. Hence I shall 
always labor and pray for its annexation. 
As a territory of the United States, I believe 
that this island would become a refuge to the 
persecuted freedmen of the South, and as a 
State in the Union, that it would set the 
example of a permanent and harmonious 
reconciliation of races, which the other 
States would be sure to follow.” 

In another column, we print a brief obit- 
uary of Mrs. Cazneau, which gives the 
principal facts of her history. 

Little did I think, when I bade farewell 
to this venerable and talented woman, in 
New York, a month ago, the day before the 
sailing of the ill-fated Hmily B. Souder, that 
her heroic mission, self-imposed but imper- 
ative, was so near its close. I count it not 
the least among the misfortunes of the 
Dominican Republic, that it has lost, in this 
crises of its struggle against the organized 
military despotism of Hayti, so wise an ad- 
viser and so true a friend as Jane M. Caz- 
neau. H. B. B. 





LEGAL RELIEF FOR ASSAULTED WIVES. 


These petitions are daily coming in, at the 
State House, signed by many hundred names, 
and have been referred tothe Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. We print 


again for the information of our readers. 
PROTECTION OF WIVES. _ 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Massachusetts: 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, re- 
spectfully represent: 

That the laws do not at present give adequate pro- 
tection to wives, especially among the poorer classes, 
against aggravated assaults and cruelty of thelr hus- 
bands. Your petitioners therefore pray that you will 
provide by statute, that whenever a husband is con- 
victed by any Court of an aggravated assault upon his 
wife, the Court, on her application, shall have power 
to authorize her to live separate from her husband, 
and to enjoin him not tw visit her without her con- 
sent, and to give her the custody of any of her minor 
children, and to order him to pay to the Conrt, or the 
Overseers of the poor, such weekly rum as may be 
reasonable for the ——- of herand of her minor 
children; or that you will pass such other act as may 
better protect wives from personal injury. 

The following is a letter recently received 
from Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in refer- 
ence to the legislation proposed by the peti- 
tioners for the Protection of Wives :— 


Henowrt, N. WALES, June 2, 1878. 

DgaR MavamM:—You will rejoice to learn 
that a Bill passed the House of Commons, 
second reading, last week, practically pro- 
viding the relief for assaulted wives, advo- 
cated in my article on ‘‘Wife Torture,” 
which you have done me the honor to copy 
in the WomMAN’s JoURNAL. Sir Henry Jack- 
son had promised to bring in our ‘‘ Wives’ 
Protection Bill” with the names of Right 
Hon. Russell Gurney and Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley on the back, when Lord Penzance 
introduced a part of the same measure, as an 
amendment, into another Bill then going 
through the House of Lords. Lord Pen- 
zance was good enough to make his clause 
eventually cover the whole ground of our 
Bill, with one limitation (that of the age of 
the children to be given to the mother’s 
custody) and it is now sure to become the 
law of England immediately. 

I forward .. copy of the clause in question, 
and also of my own Bill, and venture to 
suggest to friends in America whether some 
similar measure might not be introduced 
with advantage into your State Legislatures, 
to remedy such horrible cases as the one 
re — of Jason? Scribner’s miserable 
wife 


The fourth clause and conclusion of the 
following are the Amendment adopted, on 
motion of Lord Penzance. 


AN ACT TO AMEND THE MATRIMONIAL 
CAUSES ACTS, 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excel- 
lent pref by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, and Commons, in this present Parlia. 
ment assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows:— : 

1. This Act may be cited as ‘‘The Mat- 
rimonial Causes Act, 1878.” 

2. Where the Queen’s proctor or any 
other person shall intervene or show cause 
against a decree nisi in any suit or proceed- 
ing for divorce, or for nullity of marriage, 
the Court may make such order as to the 
costs of the Queen's proctor, or of any oth- 
er person who shall intervene or show cause 
as aforesaid, or of all and every party or 
parties thereto, occasioned by such inter- 
vention, or showing cause as aforesaid, as 
may seem just; and the Queen’s proctor, any 
other person as aforesaid, and such party or 
parties, shall be entitled to recover such 
costs in like manner as in other cases; pro- 
vided that the Treasury may, if it shall 
think fit, order any costs which the Queen’s 
proctor shall, by any order of the Court 
made under this section, pay to the said 
party or parties, to be deemed to be part of 
the expenses of his office. 

3. The Court may exercise the powers 
vested in it by the provisions of section five 
of the Act of the twenty-second and twenty- 
third years of Victoria, chapter sixty-one, 
notwithstanding that there are no children 
of the marriage. 

If a husband shall be convicted sum- 
marily, or otherwise, of an aggravated as- 
sault within the meaning of the statute 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth Victoria, 
chapter one hnndred, section forty-three, 
upon his wife, the court or magistrate be- 
fore whom he shal! be soconvicted, may, if 
satisfied that the future safety of the wife 
is in peril, order that the wife shall be no 
longer bound to cohabit with her husband; 
and such order shall have the force and 
effect in all respects of a decree of judicial 
separation on the ground of cruelty; ard 
such order may further provide. 

1. That the husband shall pay to the 
board of guardians for the parish or union 
in which he shall reside at the time of the 
said conviction, such weekly sum as the 
court or magistrate may consider to be in 
accordance with his means, and with any 
means which the wife may have, for the 
support of his wife; and the board of guar- 
dians shall, from time to time, pay the 
money so received by them, to the wife: 
and they shall have the like remedies against 
the husband for the recovery of such weekly 
sums, or any part thereof, as they would 
have against him if he had deserted his 
wife, and she had become chargeable on 
the parish and union, for any sums spent by 
them in maintaining her; and the court or 
magistrate, by whom any such order for 

ayment of money shall be made, shall 

ave power from time to time to vary the 
same on the application of either the hus- 
band or the wife, upon proof that the means 
of the husband or wife have been altered in 
amount since the original order, or any sub- 
——- order varying it, shall have been 
made 


2. That the legal custody of any chil- 
dren of the marriage under the age of ten 
years shall, in the discretion of the court or 
magistrate, be given to the wife. 

Provided, always, that no order for pay- 
ment of money by the husband, or for the 
custody of children by the wife,’shall be 
made in favor of a wife who shall be proved 
to have committed adultery, unless such 
adultery has been condoned; and that any 
order for payment of money, or for the cus- 
tody of children, may be discharged by the 





court or magistrate by whom such order 
was made, upon proof that the wife has, 
since the making thereof, been guilty of 
adultery; and provided, also, that all orders 
made under this section shall be subject to 
appeal to the Probate and Admiralty Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice. 

The following is the bill that was to have 
been presented by Sir Henry Jackson, Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, and Rt. Hon. Russell Gur- 
ney, entitled 

WIVES PROTECTION ACT. 


A Bill entitled, ‘‘An Act for the Protec- 
tion of Wives whose Husbands have been 
convicted of Aggravated Assaults, upon 
them.” 

Whereas it is desirable to make provision 
for the protection of wives whose husbands 
have been convicted of aggravated assaults 
upon them: Be it enacted by the Queen's 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and of the Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows:— 

1. In any case where a Husband has been 
convicted (summarily or otherwise) of an 
aggravated assault upon his wife, and has 
been sentenced to imprisonment therefor, 
without the option of paying a fine in lieu 
of such imprisonment, it shall be compe- 
tent for the Court Lk which such sentence 
has been pronounced, either at the time of 
such conviction or at any time afterwards, 
upon proof thereof, to make and give to the 

ife, upon her application, an order pro- 
pny ay earnings and prorerty, acquired 
since the date of such order, from her Hus- 
band, and from all creditors and persons 
claiming under him; and such earnings and 
property shall belong to the Wife as if she 
were a feme sole; and, if any such Order of 
Protection be made, the Wife shall, during 
the continuance thereof, be and be deemed 
to bein the like position, in all respects, 
with regard to property and contracts, and 
suing and being sued, as she would be if 
she had obtained a decree of judicial sepa- 
ration from the Court for Divorce and Mat- 
rimonial Causes. 

2. The police magistrate or justices shall 
include in such order, as aforesaid, an in- 
junction restraining the Husband from going 
to or visiting the Wife without her consent; 
and, if any Husband against whom any 
such injunction shall be made, shal] com- 
mit any act of disobedience thereto, such 
act shall be deemed a misdemeanor, upon 
due proof of which any Court which would 
have been competent to make such an in- 
junction may commit him to the common 
goal or house of correction of the city, bo- 
rough, or county, within the jurisdiction 
of such Court, for any period not exceeding 
three months, with or without hard labor. 

8. Andany Court which would have been 
competent to make such order sha!) further 
iuclude therein a provision directing that 
the Wife shall have the legal custody of the 
children of her Husband and herself. And 
the same Court shall further include in 
such order a provision directing that the 
Husband shall pay to the Board of Guardi- 
ans of the union or parish in which he sha) 
reside, at the time of the making of such 
order, such weekly sum, not exceeding, 
—— shillings per week, as the Court may 
deem fit for the maintenance of the Wife, 
or of the Wife herself and of her children; 
and the Board of Guardians shall, from 
time to time, pay the sums which they shall 
so receive to the Wife. And, whenever 
such provision shall be inserted in the order, 
the Board of Guardians shall have all reme- 
dies against the Husband for the recovery 
of such weekly sum, or of any instalment 
thereof, which they would have against 
him if he had deserted his Wife, and left 
her chargeable to the said union or parish, 
for any sums spent by them in maintaining 
her. 

4. Every such order as aforesaid shall, 
within ten days after the making thefeof, 
be entered with the Registrar of the Connty 
Court within whose jurisdiction the Wife is 
resident, and a copy of such order shall, 
within such ten days, or within a reasonable 
time in that behalf, be served upon the Hus- 
band. And it shall be lawful for the Hus- 
band to apply to the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes, or to the magistrate or 
justices by whom such order was made, for 
the discharge thereof, and they may (if they 
think fit) discharge the same. And the said 
Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, 
or magistrate, or justices, is or are hereby 
authorized to discharge such order, if it, he, 
or they shall deem fit. 

5. 1t shall be lawful for the magistrate or 
justices, by whom the order shall be made, 
to draw it up in the form in the Schedule 
to this Act, or to the like effect. 


o> 


MRS. WOOLSON ON WYOMING. 








Eprrors JouRNAL:—I see by your last 
paper that you are desirous of collecting 
testimony in regard to the practical work- 
ing of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. I 
have seen, among your list of those who 
have observed its effects in that Territory 
and borne unequivocal testimony in its fa- 
vor, the name of Governor Campbell, the 
first Governor of the Territory, and the one 
whose approval of the Woman Suffrage 
Bill made it a law. More testimony I send 
you in the enclosed newspaper articles, 
which appeared in the Boston Journal in 
the summer of 1871. At that time I made 
a pleasure-trip to the Pacific Coast, by way 
of the Pacific Railroad, going and return- 
ing, of course, through the whole length of 
Wyoming. As I was at the time connected 
with the Boston Jowrnal, and was writing 
weekly letters for that paper, giving a con- 
nected account of the journey, I was desir- 
ous of obtaining all the information I could 
from the most reliable sources in regard to 
the regionsI passed through. Wyoming 
and Utah interested me particularly, be- 
cause in those two territories, and those 
only, women exercised the right of Suffrage. 
So many conflicting accounts had appeared 
in the press in regard to the peculiar state 


Sh, 
of things said to result from the laws of 
those territories, that 1 was very intent to 
observe for myself the condition of socie 
there, as it had been affected by Woma 
Suffrage. 

I had little opportunity, on going out, to 
learn anything concerning this matter. The 
conversation which I had at Laramie wit), 
two not very intelligent men, and which 
you will find verbatim in my Journal letter 
marked, gives the greater part of the ip 
formation gathered at that time. 

CONVERSATION ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

Here, as at Cheyenne, we are served at ta. 
ble by men, and not a woman is to be seen 
We might fear that voting had proved fat} 
to the Gertrudes of Wyoming and swept 
them all off, had we not espied, as we ep 
tered, a couple of well-dressed and appar. 
ently well-mannered dames peeping from 
an upper window, where glimpses, also, of 
brocaded sofas and rich curtains showed ys 
that we had not yét reached the realms of 
barbarism. Supper ended we discover two 
of the resident gentry, rough, honest-look. 
ing men, lounging beside the doorway, and 
we venture upon the theme that has been 
uppermost in our thoughts, even while dis. 
cussing the antelope steak and marvelous 
roast potatoes within doors—for was it not 
here, in this very Laramie City, that the 
first woman jury in the world held its sit- 
ting? 

A conversation ensues, which we wil] 
give verbatim. 

(Massachusetts woman, pausing in her 
promenade, and addressing the resident 
gentry before her:) ‘This is the Territory, 
I believe, where the women vote. I have 
just come from the East, and our papers 
there declare that this new regulation of 
yours does not work well and you propose 
to repeal it. Can you tell me if this is so?” 

(First citizen, leaning back defiantly 
upon the rail fence:) ‘Your Eastern pa- 
pers say that, do they? Well, we hain’t 
heard anything about it here. This was a 
wild country, I can tell yer, till the women 
o- hold of it, and they have made it what 
it is.” 

(Second citizen:) ‘Trouble? There is 
no trouble at all. I have been down to the 

olls and seen em vote, myself, all as regu- 
ar as can be.” ; 

(First citizen continues:) ‘Didn’t you 
meet the woman jury down at Cheyenne? 
They passéd through here last week, and 
are sitting there now.” 

(Third listener expresses her sorrow at not 
having beheld them, and asks:) ‘‘How came 
you to decide here that women should vote? 

he women themselves did not demand it, 
did they?” 

(First citizen, evidently not posted.) “No, 
but I suppose the General Government 
thought they would]try it here first, and 
see how it worked.” 

“Did they all vote at first?” 

‘‘No, not at first, but they all do now, 
pretty much, I guess.” 

(Hereupon second citizen chimes in:) 
‘Well, I’ve got a wife, but she don’t vote.” 

“Why not?” 

“Coz, I won't let her, for she will get on 
the jury, and then I shan’t have anybody to 
cook for me.” First citizen forbears com- 
ment on this declaration, but it is too much 
for their female questioner. Indignation 
seizes her, and she rejoins: ‘Well, if 1 
were your wife, I would not let you vote 
either.” ‘Vell I don’t,” was the reply, 
made with the sublime assurance of one who 
feels that he is the jewel of consistency. 

Thereupon, with civil adieu and further 
assurances from both eltizens that Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming is an undoubted suc- 
cess, their questioner resumes her prome- 
nade, debating in her mind whether it can 
be that this domestic hero has never heard 
of certain pains and penalties that may be 
visited upon those who intimidate voters 
and interfere with the right of Suffrage be- 
longing to any free-born citizen, man or 
woman. 

But on my return, having expressed to 4 


fellow passenger my great regret at hearing 
so little cbout the women voters of Wyom- 
ing, while passing over its soil, he did me 
the great favor of bringing to my seat in the 
car and introducing to me the Governor of 
the Territory, who had just boarded the 
train at Laramie City, with the inten- 
tion of going to Cheyenne, the Capital. 
The courteous Governor took the proffered 
seat beside me, and for the space of two 
hours, while we sped on without interrup- 
tion toward Cheyenne, he answered freely 
and frankly all the questions which my 
eager interest led me to ask. His answers, 
as written out by me directly after, are given 
in another letter, and you will see how cor- 
dially he bore testimony to the beneficial 
results of Woman Suffrage, as he had ob- 
served its working for two years. Nearly 
all the information given in that letter con- 
cerning the interests of the territory, I ob- 
tained from his lips. At Cheyenne he invi- 
ted me to accompany him to a jeweller's es- 
tablishment near the depot,to see the famous 
moss-agates of the region; and while mak- 
ing our way across the platform at the sta 

tion he was stopped by a lady, who held a 
brief and earnest conversation with him on 
public affairs. He remarked to me, on re- 
suming our walk, that she was a member of 
the Territorial Republican Committee, that 
she was there to consult with him concern. 
the approaching election, and that her hus- 
band, moreover, was a nominee of the Dem- 
ocrats for some prominent office. He as- 
sured me that this novel state of things oc- 
casioned no unpleasantness in the family, 
so far as he had heard. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming had proved 
so successful, that its Governor avowed 
himself a Woman Suffragist, although when 
he signed the bill granting this right he had 
little belief in its public expediency. 
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A year or two after this interview, Gov 
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Campbell called upon me in Boston, and at 
his request I called with him upon Mrs. 
Howe, of whose labors in the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage he had been cognizant. He 


had not then changed his belief. Here is 
the account of my interview in Wyoming, 
written at the time: 

THE GOVERNOR OF WYOMING. 


Before leaving Wyoming, we had, by 
chance, the pleasure of a long interview 
witb the Governor of the Territory, and to 
him we are indebted for many of the facts 
we have given in reference to this new and 
promising portion of our republic. Gov. 
Cempbell—for thus appropriately is the 
Governor of Wyoming named, isa young 
man, a native of Ohio, and an ex-army offi- 
cer. In bearing he is quiet and dignified, 
and very frank and courteous in speech. 
The interest we felt in so peculiar and de- 
lightful a region as Eastern Wyoming pre- 
sented, led us to inquire particularly con- 
cerning it, and especially were we desirous 
to learn what had been the practical work- 
ing of Woman Suffrage in their midst; that 
measure for which a few reformers had bat- 
tled so longin New England, and which 
many of their hearers still regard as an ex- 
periment so dangerous or all-important to 
the home and State. In common with the 
curious world, we had read sundry state- 
ments, purporting to come from the judges 
of this remote land, in praise of the lovely 
state of thing which the new régime bad 
brought to pass, and as many others depict- 
ing in moving terms the disturbance of 
peace and order, the wrath of husbands and 
the wailing of infants that ensued when 
wives and mothers went to the polls and 
were shut up in jury boxes beyond the 
reach of their agonized families. We will 
not disguise the belief we had held that the 
former version was too good and rosy to be 
strictly true, and that the latter had the un- 
mistakable air of an artistic and slanderous 
falsehood. 

Probabilities can never be as potent as 
facts, and whatever the testimony, nobody’s 
eyes and ears are quite as good as our own, 
and so we were very glad to learn for our- 
selves what was the true state of the case in 
Wyoming. When upon its soil, we asked 


‘its quiet, undemonstrative Governor what 


had been the practical working of Woman 
Suffrage there? he replied at once: ‘‘Excel- 
lent; it has worked well. I approved the 
bill giving Suffrage to Woman, without 
looking sooety upon it, owing to my 
early, prejudices, but have seen no reason to 
regret the step, and am rather forced by the 
results to become an advocate of it.””. Then 
we began to hope that after all the —_ 
view might be the true one, and so it proved. 
His testimony was most unequivocally in 
its favor, and so was that cf every person 
whom we met in the Territory. Those 
who are anxious to demonstrate that Wo- 
man Suffrage is in its nature a sort of polit- 
ical and moral nitro-glycerine, sure at some 
inopportune momert to explode and blow 
up the pillars and foundations of the social 
state, would find little comfort in observing 
the new phase of society in Wyoming. 

So quietly has this question of Suffrage 
been accepted by the people, and so little 
change has it made in the manners and the 
employments of women, that the possibility 
of that general disturbance and upheaval of 
all things which our Eastern prophets fore- 
tell, seems never to have been entertained. 
When we started the usual objections, to 
hear how they would be answered, we were 
met with a surprised stare, as if they were 
wholly new and unexpected. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that no public dis- 
cussions preceded the passage of the bill, 
and that the people in making it law, seemed 
in no wise to suspect that they were doing 
a great or singular thing, and one that was 
to draw upon them the eyes of the world. 

The women number two thousand, and 
not the least post ter thing is that no one 
of them, at present, holds any office in the 
Territory, not even that of a Justice of the 
Peace. There is no prejudice against it, 
but they do not seek public life. We did 
not hear mention of a female orator while 
we were there. It appeared that the mat- 
rons keep to their housework and their fire- 
sides, as of old, save on election days, and 
that then they all go forth and vote as it 
seemeth unto them good. The tickets they 
carry are by no means sure of being the 
same that their husbands support, for it is 
a well known fact that it was the votes of 
the women that swung the Territory round 
into the Republican ranks, where it has 
since remained. When we asked if the 
husbands did not give their wives terrible 
talkings-to, for daring thus to differ with 
them on grave questions, we were met with 
the reply that it was quite as likely to be 
the wives who administered the talkings-to, 
if any were given. Caudle lectures and 
family feuds may be the heralds of election 
day in Wyoming, but we could find no evi- 
dence of such a fact. And yet it is appar- 
ent that the women do their own thinking, 
and that the husbands no longer claim the 
intellectual ownership of their wives. Un- 
happy Wyoming! Let no lord and master 
emigrate thither who is not willing to see 
the sceptre depart from Israel, and his own 
undisputed authority vanish before his eyes. 

Since a territory claiming admission to 
the Union as a State is rated according to 
its population and not its voters, this was 
no measure for political gain; nor was it a 
scheme devised to outvote an alien popula- 
tion, as was the voting of women in Utah. 
The measure is said to owe its origin to the 
wife of the president of the council, which 
answers to our Senate, and when it was first 
introduced into the House, then wholly 
Democratic in politics, it was first defeated 
and subsequently passed. 

When we asked if there was any disturb- 
ance at the polls, the Governor replied: 
‘There is no more jostling nor crowding at 
the polls than there is at a church door, nor 
so much. If a group of men are around a 
door and women come up in carriages or on 
foot, the men instantly give way and allow 
them to pass in and deposit their votes.” It 
was his opinion that nearly all voted, even 
those who were opposed to it at first. 

Equally unequivocal was the testimony in 
regard to the excellent service that women 
had rendered as jurors. Their names are 


drawn with those of other registered voters, 
the proportion of women to men being de- 
termined wholly by accident. Twice it has 
stood six to six; again two women were 
called upon to serve, and at another time 
only one. Their verdicts have been satis- 
factory to all save the culprits. In one 
case the ‘‘forewoman” of a jury, who ren 
dered the verdict of Guilty of Manslaughter, 
called the sane evening upon the Governor 
and asked for a pardon for the prisoner, 
thus showing that while as a public officer 
she administered strict justice, as a woman 
she could not forget what it was to be mer- 
ciful and tender-hearted. This same lady 
we were privileged to see, and when we be- 
held her, she was acting as a member of the 
Central Republican Committee, and hold- 
ing a conversation with the Executive in 
reference to the work of the coming cam- 
paign. Her husband, moreover, was a can- 
didate of the opposite party. Could there 
be a more aggravated case? Well, what 
was she like? It is contrary to all probabil- 
ity, I know, but asa chronicler of facts I 
must avow that she had a very subdued and 
pleasant manner, and a winning smile, and 
was arrayed in the usual female parapher- 
nalia of ribbons, necklace and jaunty hat, 
and looked as if she might be on her way to 
the sewing circle. She was dreadfully out 
of her sphere, no doubt, but it was a place 
that she filled Gpeeey- 

We left Wyoming glad of one thing, that 
we had at length stepped foot in a republic. 
Wecall all our States by that pleasant name, 
it is true, but it is only a figure of speech. 
So long as amajority of the adult citizens of 
Massachusetts, sixty thousand strong, are 
ruled by a minority, and only bya majority 
of that minority, too, we must be excused 
if we do not see how its government can be 
said to rest upon the will of its citizens. A 
republic for men, an absolute despotism for 
women, would be the more exact terms. 
Our present system of elections has one de 
fect, greater than the failure to represent 
minorities, about which we find ourselves 
so much concerned, and that is, its failure 
to represent majorities. 

ABBA GouLD Woo son. 

Concord, N. H., Jan. 2, 1879. 


[The subsequent experience of Wyoming, 
as detailed in Judge Kingman’s letter last 
week, has proved that women vote for re- 
publicans or democrats, as the case may be, 
irrespective of their party, on the ground of 
their personal character and capacity. —Ebs, 
w. J.] 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL IN ST, LOUIS, 


In St. Louis, January 5, the Municipal 
Assembly adopted an amendment to the 
city charter, which will be voted upon by 
the people (¢. e. the male citizens), at an elec- 
tion to be held on the second Tuesday of 
March. It authorizes the passage of ordi- 
nances licensing prostitution. The question 
has been under debate for three weeks. Let 
the women of St. Luuis make themselves 
heard once more, in opposition to this enorm- 
ity. L. 8. 


——-—-- -«me — ——-- 


MRS, CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mrs. Campbell has been steadily at work 
in the lecture field during the past week. 
She has spoken every night on Woman Suf- 
frage to interested audiences. Her engage- 
ments have been and will be as follows:— 

Groton, Town Hall, Monday, Jan. 6. 

Lyceum Course, Tuesday, Jan. 7. 

Ayer, Lyceum Course, Friday, Jan. 10. 
Southville (probablyf Tuesday, Jan. 14. 
Southboro, Wednesday, Jan. 15. 

We shall hope to give further particulars 

hereafter. H. B. B. 
———_ eo — 
WHAT ONE WOMAN HAS DONE, 





The action of the City Missionary Society 
of Hartford, Conn., at its annual meeting 
recently, in reitppointing Mrs. Virginia T. 
Smith to the responsible post of City Mis- 
sionary, is a deserved recognition of one 
who has accomplished, during her two years 
of service, an extraordinary work in this 
city,—a work which has never, we suspect, 
been adequately appreciated or understood 
by the public. What Mrs, Smith has actu- 
ally done, in this brief period, for the cause 
of humanity, would indeed be scarcely 
credible to those who do not know her un- 
common vigor, energy and enthusiasm in 
the noble work. She only dispenses charity 
after a careful and thorough examination 
of the real merits of the case; and she pre- 
fers to put the needy and suffering in a po- 
sition to do something for their own sup- 
port. She has actually found good situa- 
tions, during the last twenty-four months, 
for no fewer than two thousand five hun- 
dred persons! Many of these she has sent 
into the country, to places which she has 
herself found for them. She has found 
good homes (mostly in the country) for be- 
tween seventy and eighty children,—waifs, 
picked up by her in Hartford streets, and 
rescued from vice, suffering, filth and neg- 
lect—many of them doubtless from a life of 
crime, or from early graves. She has also 
found homes for thirty or forty dissolute 
girls whom she has rescued from evil haunts 
and lives of shame, and given them good 
country homes where their past lives are 
only known to the woman of the farm-house 
who takes them. We have watched, to 
some extent, the quiet, unostentatious, nev- 
er-ceasing work of this woman, and found 
it to be an extraordinary one. It is divided 
into many fields and methods, and would 
require columns adequately to present it. 
She keeps up a correspondence with those 
of the children she hassaved who can write, 
and keeps herself informed of their condi- 
tion and feelings. The Mission is now out 








of funds, and no more practical and useful 
charity could be exercised than to givea 
little money to this society. — Hartford 
Times. 

—_— oe — 

IN MEMORIAM. 


JANE M. CAZNEAU. 

The following account ot the life of Mrs. 
Jane M. Cazneau, the widow of General 
William L. Cazneau, one of the passengers 
on the lost steamship, Emily B. Souder, is 
principally written by one who was acquaint- 
ed with her for many years: 

Jane McManus was born in Troy, N. Y., 
about 1810, her father being the well-known 
lawyer, William McManus. About 1829 
she married William Storm, by whom she 
had one son, William, who in later life was 
known as the inventor of many valuable im- 
provements in firearms, some of which 
were sold for considerable sums to success- 
ful manufacturers. Mrs. Storm became a 
widow about 1836, and to a large extent 
was then thrown upon her own resources. 
She was a woman of remarkable energy and 
unusual business capacity. With a some- 
what restless disposition she gave much at- 
tention to the political affairs of the country, 
on which she expressed the most advanced 
ideas. At this period of her life she made 
the acquaintance of Moses Y. Beach, and 
became a frequent contributor to the news- 
papers. 

A few years later she joined her brother 
Robert in the purchase of large tracts of 
lands at and near Eagle Pass, Texas; the 
portion of each being not far from 10,000 
acres. This large land proprietorship, 
though involving a comparatively small out- 
lay, led to a frontier life of some duration, 
in which she experienced the vicissitudes of 
warfare with the Indians, and became ex- 
pert herself in the use of firearms. Her 
Texan residence led also to an ownership 
in slave property, and hence, with character- 
istic earnestness and enthusiasm, she advo- 
cated the ‘Divine right” of slavery. 

On returning again to her Northern friends 
and home, she entered deeply into the polit- 
ical questions of the day, corresponding at 
considerable length with The Tribune and 
other papers here and in the West. But 
perhaps her most intimate relations in the 
newspaper world were in the family of Mr. 
Beach. In his family circle all kinds of 
political projects were discussed, and when 
the Mexican War was determined upon, a 
plan for negotiating a treaty of peace was 
matured—Archbishop Hughes being one 
of the persons consulted. This plan was 
submitted to President Polk and his Cabi- 
net, from whom Mr. Beach received a com- 
mission for certain secret service. Mrs, 
Storm accompanied Mr. Beach and his 
daughter on what was nominally a pleasure 
trip to Mexico, by way of Havana, leaving 
New York in November, 1846. In the early 
part of 1847, during the bombardment of 
Vera Cruz, Mrs. Storm traveled alone from 
the City of Mexico to the besieging army, as 
the bearer of the preliminaries of what was 
afterward known as the Trist Treaty, and 
to inform General Scott of the position of 
the negotiations. Many incidents of that 
negotiation bore evidence of her coolness, 
her bravery, and her tact in avoiding diffi 
culties. Mr. Beach, who had remained in 
Mexico to perfect some details, afterward 
left the country by way of Tampico. 

When the slavery agitation grew warm 
and the clouds of civil war were seen by the 
politically wise on the horizon, Mrs. Storm, 
who in the meantime had become the wife 
of General William L. Cazneau (also ‘the 
owner of extensive estates in Texas,) left 
her Texan home. Her sympathies being 
with the South while her patriotism pre- 
vented any contest with her country’s legal 
government, she sought refuge in Jamaica, 
whence her correspondence with various 
newspapers was continued. In subsequent 
years General Cazneau and herself became 
possessed of much property on the island 
of Santo Domingo, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Samana Bay. There they made 
amore permanent settlement, and became 
known in the negotiations for a cession of 
the port to the United States. During the 
rebellion Mrs. Cazneau was prostrated by a 
long and severe sickness. For months she 
was most tenderly cared for by the poor 
blacks among whom she had made her 
home. To their watchfulness she felt that 
she owed her life, and she determined that 
their interests should become her own in the 
years yet vouchsafed to her. She opened 
schools of instruction for them and their 
little ones in Jamaica and at Samana, She 
taught them sewing, and domestic arts, and 
became their especial ‘‘saint” in many walks 
of life. Never was ‘‘conversion” more ful- 
ly exemplified in religious experiences. The 
“divinity” of slavery faded from her mind, 
and in its place came a revelation of the 
humanity and usefulness of the despised 
Negro. 

During the Pierce administration, General 
Cazneau, then United States Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary to the Dominican Repub- 
lic, negotiated a treaty for the cession to 
the United States of a naval depot at Sam- 
ana at a merely nominal rent, but the secret 
was so carelessly kept at Washington, that 
France and England had time to interfere, 
and arrayed a menacing squadron before 
the city of Hanto Domingo, which com- 





pelled the Dominican authorities to decline 
the ratification of the treaty. 

During the subsequent residence of Gep- 
eraland Mrs. Cazneau at Santo Domingo 
City, their beautiful home was a cottage in 
the American style surrounded by a very 
charming garden, and looking Southward 
over the blue Carribean Sea. It continued to 
be the center of plans for the Americaniza- 
tion of the island—plans which eventually 
secured the approval of Secretary Seward 
and failed only by accident in the year 1865. 
It is not too much to say, that for ten years 
the keen intellect, social talent, and diplo- 
matic instinct of Mrs. Cazneau made her 
the center of these prolonged negotiations, 
which preceded and followed the Rebellion. 

The darling project of the Cazneaus was 
not annexation, but the establishment of a 
free port at Samana—free to all nations and 
forever neutral of war—and for this purpose 
they three times made themselves residents 
of the island. With the subsequent annex- 
ation negotiation effected by J. L. Fabens, 
the Cazneaus were not directly concerned, 
they having withdrawn to Jamuica in conse- 
quence of the political complications which 
preceded it. 

About 1874, Mrs, Cazneau became for 
the second time, a widow, and for some- 
time thereafter led an exceedingly quiet life. 
During the present year she has spent many 
months in New York and the vicinity, and 
with her relatives at Brookfield, Conn. On 
the Sunday evening previous to sailing for 
her West Indian home, she heard Mr. Beech- 
er at Plymouth Church, and subsequently 
called upon him at hisown house. ‘Do 
you know,” said she in parting, ‘‘that, fifteen 
years ago, I was so far from listening to you 
that I would have deemed it doing service 
to God to put a bullet through your head? 
I dreaded you as a fearful agitator—an ene- 
my of the Nation.” Never known as a ‘‘Wo- 
man’s rights woman” in any public sense, 
Mrs. Cazneau was a power in the politics 
of her day, and possessed statesmanlike 
abilities of no common order. She was al- 
ways eager to do the duty which lay next 
to her—to do it without ostentation, but 
thoroughly and completely. Her character 
was a marked one, and commanded the ad- 
miration of all who knew her, while her 
benevolence, domestic affection and religous 
feeling endeared her to all with whom she 
came in contact. She has gone to rejoin 
the husband to whem she was tenderly at- 
tached, and whose death she has never been 
able to regard as involving any real separa- 

tion, so thoroughly did she feel identified 
with him in spirit and in purpose. 
i, B. B. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, in spite of his 
eighty years, is arranging io have a ‘“‘Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy,” at Concord, 
next July. 


The street cars used in Bombay, New 
Zealand, Java, and the South American 
countries, and many of those used in Rus- 
sia, Germany, France, and England, are 
manufactured in the United States. The 
cost of transporting a car from New York 
to London is $125; to New Zealand, $250. 


Earnest Longfellow, son of the poet and 
a successful painter, has some pictures on 
exhibition in Boston which are attracting 
marked attention. He is thoroughly Amer- 
ican in his style, although his pictures are 
painted in Europe. In his figure pieces he 
shows the poetical talent inherited from his 
father. 


George William Curtis delivered an ora- 
tion in the New York Academy of Music, 
last week, on the ‘‘Life, Character and Writ- 
ings of William Cullen Bryant,” before a 
distinguished audience, President Hayes, 
Secretary Evarts, Attorney-General Devens, 
General Sherman, and other prominent gen- 
tlemen being present. 


The young students of the Easthampton 
Seminary, who succeeded in compelling 
their last principal to resign, have found a 
strong arm over them in Mr. Fairbanks, 
their new head. After several attempts to 
outwit the faculty, in all of which they 
have been beaten, the boys acknowledge 
themselves mastered. 


An effort was made at the first meeting 
of the new Common Council yesterday to 
remove the barriers which have for a year 
or more past stood in the way of the use of 
liquors and cigars at committee dinners, 
and which have prevented (or were intended 
to prevent) the dining of friends at the ex- 
pense of the city, and certain other abuses 
which have existed in the past. It failed. 


Mrs. Z. R. Plumb, who originally intro- 
duced Light Gymnastics in New York, has 
resumed teaching, assisted by her daughter, 
and will form additional classes in schools 
or at private residences. The demand for 
an efficient and experienced instructor in 
this most essential branch of education is 
an evidence of the high place it occupies in 
the public estimation, aud has induced Mrs, 
Plumb to again resume Calisthenic Classes. 
She can be consulted at the Educational 
Agency, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. York. 








Mrs. Annie M. Eldridge, a graduate of 
Vassar College, having had the advantage 
of foreign study and travel, in addition to 


‘her experience asa teacher, will give in- 


struction in the classics, French, German, 
Italian, Drawing, and Painting in Oil and 
Water Color, at her residence, 55 Chester 
Park, and at 161 Tremont Street, Room 11. 
She will also fit pupils for the Vassar Ex 
aminations. 


Wife beating in England has long been 
alarmingly frequent and brutal. Lord Jus- 
tice Thesiger, recently elevated to the bench, 
has expressed un intention to punish these 
crimes severely and, as an example sentences 
one man to prison for twenty years. If this 
precedent is followed, it will do much to 
abolish the brutal treatment of wives, for 
which the lower classes in England have a 
bad reputation. 


The cireular of the Lllinois Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of which 
Frances E. Willard is President, contains 
the plan of operations proposed tc the mem- 
bers. It includes Gospel meetings, Sabbath 
School work, petitions to the Legislature 
for home protection by giving women Suf- 
frage on the question of liquor licenses, the 
use of the press, and daily prayer-meetings 
at noon through January. It is a great 
work bravely started. 


While all women in Massachusetts are 
forbidden to exercise their God-given right 
to help make the laws they are required te 
obey, it is proposed to extend Suffrage to 
men who are unable or unwilling to pay 
$2.00 a year towards the support of the 
government. Last Wednesday, on motion 
of Mr. Spillane, of Boston, the House order- 
ed that the Committee on the Judiciary con- 
sider the expediency of abolishing the poll- 
tax as a qualification of voting, or to amend 
the General Statutes so as to provide that 
the poll-tax shall not excee d $1.00 


The committee on the Sumner statue, 
Jately placed in position in the Public Gar- 
den, met in the mayor's office, to hear the 
report of the sub-committee on the erection 
of the statue, and to convey the memorial to 
the city of Boston. The report of the sub- 
committee showed that the amount of mon- 
ey collected, with interest on the same, was 
$16,275 79. The cost of the statue has been 
$13,984 79, leaving a balance on hand of 
$2291. A committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of the Hon. A. H. Rice, Otis Nor- 
cross and E. L. Pierce, with liberty te 
erect a memorial stone of Sumner on the 
lot of Mount Auburn, or otherwise. The 
committee was also empowered to give the 
statue recently erected on the Public Gar 
den to the city government of Boston. 


Acklen, of Louisiana, would be promptly 
expelled from his seat in the House of Rep 
resentatives, if women had votes. Now 
that the democratic committee, which inves 
tigated the scandal last fall, has publishec 
the evidence, there is no room for doubt 
that the congressman is an unmitigated 
scoundrel. He seduced a poor girl, and 
then married her off to his hostler, who 
straightway deserted her; his victim fel! 
lower and lower, till she died of yellow fe- 
ver, but not till after she bad told her, sad 
story to responsible parties, and set her 
mark to an affidavit. Acklen tried to get 
out of it by presenting a cooked-up affida 
vit to which the girl’s name was signed in 
the handwriting of a good penman, though 
not only was there evidence that she could 
not write, but Acklen himself had said so 
ina published card. The Springfield Re- 
publican, with very creditable indignation 
says: ‘There have been congressional car- 
pet-baggers who have disgraced the name 
of republicanism in the South, but we do 
not recall any who have left a more disgust- 
ing record than this of the native Louisian- 
ian.” 


The Women’s Educational and Industria! 
Union of Boston, which aims to promote 
the interests of working-women by provid- 
ing them with legal protection from the 
frauds and impositions of dishonest employ 
ers, deserves to be ranked among the best 
of our benevolent institutions. It has ex: 
isted for fifteen years, under the manage- 
ment of some of the most influential and 
philanthropic ladies of the city; and, dur 
ing that time, has adjusted over six thou 
sand cases; collected by legal process and 
paid to working-women, in sums varying 
from a few cents to twenty or more dollars 
upward of twenty thousand dollars. The 
society has an office at No. 4 Park Place, 
open on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, where grievances made known to the 
chairman of the Protective Committee will 
receive immediate attention. The ‘‘Union” 
has secured the services of Hon. 8. E. Sew- 
all as consulting counsel, and Benjamin R. 
Curtis as prosecuting attorney. In the be- 
lief that the usefulness of the organization 
can be enlarged, pecuniary and other aid 
is solicited for this or any other branch of 
the Union work; and, when the fact is con 
sidered that Mrs. 8. E. Sewall, Miss Lucre- 
tia Hale, Mrs. William Aspinwall, Mrs 
William Lloyd Garrison Jr., and other like 
them, sign the appeal for this benevolent 
work, it cannot be doubted that there will 
be a prompt and generous response to en 
courage them in their humane and benev- 
olent labors. —Boston Herald. 
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LIGHT ON THE PAULINE CONTROVERSY. 


Eprrors Journat:—Having been inter- 
ested in the numerous references which 
have recently appeared in your columns 
with regard to Paul's famous injunction to 
women to ‘‘Keep silence in the churches,” 
I have ventured to copy an extract from 
some remarks made by a Baptist clergyman 
in Providence, R. I. upon the same subject. 

I refer to the Rev. E. H. Johnson, D. D., 
pastor of the Union Baptist Church of this 
ity. He is a man of broad and catholic sym- 
pathies, and remarkable for his gifts and 
culture. The remarks were addressed to 
the women of the church, and were intend- 
ed to encourage them in participating in 
the general meetings. The whole address 
was so good that I only regret that it is too 
long for your limited space. The words 
were the extemporaneous utterances of a 
prayer-meeting, and are reported from 
memory twenty-four hours after they were 
heard. I think, nevertheless, that the re- 


port is nearly verbatim :— 

In regard to the words of Paul, “‘Itis a 
shame for women to speak in the church,” 
it may be said that if, inany age or country, 
it is a shame for a woman to speak in the 
church,—she had better remain silent. 

In Greece, both at the time ef Paul and 
earlier, it was ashame; for, owing to the 
conditions of society, a woman could not 
participate in any public affairs without 
bringing a reproach upon her personal 
character. ; 

We know the repute in which Aspasia—a 
very brilliant and learned woman, who 
dared to meet Socrates and other great men 
and converse with them upon philosophy— 
was held, probably unjustly; and so it was 
with many others. In Greece, then, wo- 
men might not speak, but here we are not 
governed by the laws of Greek society, 
which you would consider extremely oner. 
ous and unjust, and there is no possible 
reason to make it improper for women to 
take part in meeting. aN 

If they object on the ground that it is 
appearing in a public meeting, this is not a 
public meeting; the public do not come to 
this meeting; the public could not be in- 
duced to come to this meeting; this is a pri- 
vate meeting—we are all brothers and sis- 
ters, and this is afamily gathering. If these 
benches were taken away and we were sit- 
ting about in chairs and having a sociai 
gathering, and one woman was brilliant 
enough to hold the attention of several per- 
sons, who would consider it wrong? If 
she were able to bold the attention of the 
whole room-full, provided she were perfect- 
iy womanly and modest, where would be 
the harm? 

Now, where are you going to draw the 
dividing line? When does a meeting cease 
to be private and become public? Mrs. 
Livermore can, by her eloquence, hold the 
rapt attention of an immense audience, and 
there are persons who have told me they 
would rather listen to Mrs. Livermore, than 
to any other living person. Who shall 
dare to say that such a woman has no right 
to speak? Of course she has no right to 
talk nonsense, but if she does not use her 
tulent she is doing wrong. If a man is 
vorn with a great talent for mathematics, 
he is defying the expressed will of the Crea- 
tor if he dares to do anything else... . 

If women begin to take part in these 
meetings, they will bring to them a vast and 
hitherto unused fund of experience which 
will greatly enrich them. 

FRANOoES LOCKE. 

Providence, R. J. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF DESPOTISM, 


The “high toned” opponents of Woman 
Suffrage, say that ‘‘Manhood Suffrage is a 
failure,” and that ‘‘We have too many vo- 
tersalready.” Wecommend to their perusal 
@ little book entitled ‘Memoirs of Viatka” 
lately published by a Russian writer of rep- 
utation named Gatsisky. It illustrates the 
wretched misgovernment of Russia, of 
whicl) all travelers have something to say, 
and ‘‘consists simply of all the letters and 
articles concerning the government of Via- 
tka (which occupies the northeastern corner 
of Europe) that have appeared in Russian 
journals during the past two years; the de- 
sign of the compiler being to make a serious 
impression on the central administration by 
the collection of facts which separately have 
been ineffective. There are no newspapers 
except in the four cities of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kief and Odessa; none of the oth- 
er capitals of government, though great cen- 
ters of business, with from fifty to a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, possess apy- 
thing except the official organs of the gov- 
ernor or bishop; so that all complaints or 
information can only be published in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow. The exhibition of 
doltish ignorance and corruption is de- 
scribed as almost beyond belief. Bribery 
determines the process of justice,—or what 
is called by that name. Theenrollment for 
the army is conducted by a justice of the 
peace, a physician and two military officers; 
the examination of the young men is con- 
ducted in the public square, and certificates 

of exemption for various diseases are sold 
in public at a graduated tariff,—myopia so 
much, consumption so much, and so on. 
One youth who reatiy had a consumption 
was compelled to pay the regular rate, but 
having some means he took the case into 
court, —the physician was simply condemned 
to refund the bribe. An imperial commis- 
sioner last year visited the school at Tald- 
manks, which figured in reports as a model 
institution and was very expensive; he found 
a dilapidated building with paper and rags 
in the broken windows, and only a decrepit 
and drunken teacher within—the pupils and 


their parents had been colonists in Siberia 
for ten years. And thirty per cent of the 
Viatka budget is spent for ‘educational pur- 
poses.” The government contains three 
million inhabitants is about the same climate 
as Norway; but the death-rate, which is 1 in 
57 in Norway, is lin 23in Viatka. In 1875 
there died 16,000 chiidren of scarlet fever 
alone, and whilesmall pox kills in Geneva 2 
and in London 18, out of 1000, it kills 120 
in Viatka.” 

Thisis a sample of the interior malad- 
ministration of the Russian empire. New 
York, under the Tweed ring, was not quite 
so bad as a ‘“‘paternal despotism.” 
> 
BAYARD TAYLOR AND THE EMPRESS. 


One of the most interesting dispatches 
which the late Bayard Taylor sent from 
Berlin was that written on the Ist of July, 
describing the visit of President Grant to 
the German capital. The Emperor, owing 
to his then recent wound, was unable to re- 
ceive any one, and the Empress felt bound 
for that reason to maintain her privacy in 
the palace. But the Empress sent for Mr. 
Taylor, who described the interview in the 
following words: 

“From the absence of certain customary 
formalities on reaching the palace, and the 
quiet manner of my reception, I suspect 
that it was meant to be private quite as 
much as official. The Empress took occa- 
sion to express to me the Emperor’s inter- 
est in Genera! Grant’s history, his desire to 
meet him personally, and his great regret 
that this was now impossible. Her words 
and manner implied an authorization that I 
should repeat these expressions to General 
Grant. She thenspoke very freely and feei- 
ingly of the disturbances occasioned by the 
distress of the laboring classes, declared 
her belief that a period of peace would be 
the best remedy, and finally said: ‘The Em- 
peror knew that I should see you to-day. 
He has the peace of the world at heart, and 
he desires nothing so much as tlie establish 
ment of friendship between nations. I ask 
you to make it your task to promote the ex- 
isting friendship between your country and 
ours. You cannot do a better work, and 
we shall most heartily unite with you in 
doing it. This is the Emperor’s message to 
you, and he asked me to giveitto you in 
his name as well as my own.’ She bowed 
and left me. The deep, earnest, pathetic 
tones of her voice impressed me profound- 
ly. I kept her words carefully in my mem- 
ory, and have repeated them with only sucb 
changes as the translation makes necessary.” 
oe 
A GOOD WORD FROM MAINE. 








At the recent annual meeting of the 
Maine Medical Association, an oration was 
delivered by Dr. Frederick Henry Gerrish, 
on ‘‘The Duties of the Medical Profession, 
Prostitution and its Allied Vices.’’ In 
concluding his oration Dr. Gerrish says: 

The work of reform in this direction 
must be largely done by physicians. No 
class of men possess such opportunities for 
this as our profession. Hitherto we have 
not made our distinctive characters felt in 
educational matters as we should; but the 
time has long been ripe for our efforts, and 
we should no longer hesitate to do our duty, 

One reason, I fancy, why the medical 

profession has been so slow to take advance 
ground on such matters, is that it has been 
composed entirely of men; and one advant- 
age which will come from the admission of 
women to our ranks is that we shall have a 
truer, higher standard of instruction, com- 
ing in part, as it will, from members of the 
sex which is unquestionably the more vir- 
tuous, and can appreciate, as men cannot, 
the ay to which prostitutes are sub- 
jected. 
Dr. Gerrish considers at length the sub- 
ject of ‘‘State Regulation of Vice,” regards 
it as indefensible on any grounds, and an 
utter failure wherever it has been tried. 
His pamphlet, we understand, his received 
but meagre notice from our medical press, 
though a copy has been furnished to all the 
medical journals in the country. The Bos. 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal has no- 
ticed it. 

In consideration of the widespread and 
powerful effort to license prostitution in 
this country, and the fact of its coming 
specially from a member of the medical 
profession, we hail this effort of Dr. Ger- 
rish with uncommon satisfaction, and com- 
mend the careful perusal of his pamphlet 
to allthose who are working to hinder a 
legislation so utterly evil as to have gained 
abroad the appellation of ‘‘White Slavery.” 
The address of Dr. Gerrish is 624 Congress 
street, Portland, Me. c. C. H. 
oe 


WHY DOMESTIC SERVICE IS AVOIDED. 


Some persons who do not understand the 
situation, think it is a strange circumstance 
that our American girls will go into a shop 
or factory to work rather than perform do- 
mestic service. 

But Dr. Zakrzrewska, who, as a physi- 
cian, sympathizes with both mistress and 
maid, says, that on no condition would she 
enter a family as maid of all work. The 
trouble is not with the wealthy classes, nor 
yet. with the lower classes who sometimes 
employ help. But with the middle class, 
who keep one girl and expect so much labor 
and care, and yet treat her as an inferior 








being, when she is as well born as them- 


selves, and educated in the same schools 
with the children of her employer. 

Not long ago, in a city not far from Bos- 
ton, I met one day on the s‘reet a young 
woman of my acquaintance. She was from 
a foreign land, but intelligent and refined. 
I observed that she had achild with her, 
and she said she was employed in a family 
as a seamstress, and had some care of the 
children. She remarked that she was com- 
fortable and kindly treated; but that people 
who saw her at the table supposed her one 
of the family, and noticed her; but after- 
ward on learning that she was a hired girl, 
would not speak to her. 

And yet, these same persons who look 
with scorn on a young woman who is tarn- 
ing an honest living, will run largely into 
debt for needless luxuries, and neglect. to 
pay their dressmaker's bills. But this is 
only one aspect of human nature. We read 
that in France, previous to the Revolution, 
“charming ladies who in half a year would 
spend seventy thousand francs more than 
their whole yearly income, and would have 
felt “bourgeois” to think twice about it; 
who owed sixty thousand francs to their 
shoemaker, and as much more to every one 
of their other fournisseurs, and smile none 
the less serenely and received their guests 
none the less gaily.” 

But the key-note of the best sermons, lec- 
tures and essays of the present time is that 
he who best serves his fellow-men occupies 
the most honorable position, or as Jesus 
said, ‘‘He that is greatest among you let 
him be your servant.”—A. 8. 77, in Cam- 
bridge Uhronicle, 

—_———"—_t Ge- 
CARELESS ABOUT THEIR FACTS. 


The New York Tribune says: 

Mr. Gough does not confine himself to 
cold water topics in the course of his tour 
through England. At Gloucester he in 
veighed against universal Suffrage, which, 
he said, was *‘working awfully in America.” 
In the cities the vilest and the lowest were 
ruling. What did they think, he asked, of 
a prize-fighter, a black leg, being sent into 
Congress to represent one of the most intel- 
ligent districts in New York? A great bat- 
tle, he thought would have to be fougLt in 
the States, and he hoped to go back and 
stand side by side with those fighting for 
the right and the true. Mr. Gough is care- 
less about his facts, for when Mr. Morris- 
sey was in Congress he did not represent 
‘one of the most intelligent districts in 
New York,” although he was sent to the 
State Senate by an up-townr constituency. 
The temperance advocate seems to be even 
more despondent concerning universal Suf- 
frage than Prince Bismarck. Mr. Gough 
knows more about temperance than he does 
about politics. 

Mr. Gough is careless about facts in 
another direction also. The Tribune, too, 
does not call things by their right names— 
“Universal Suffrage” is Suffrage of the 
whole, not Of one sex only, and that sex 
representing less than one-half the people, 
as we see stated in the Tribune itself. To 
call Suffrage in this country ‘‘universal,” 
comes under the category of ‘‘false facts,” 
which, says Mr. Darwin, are far more dam- 
aging than false theories, because people 
accept the supposed fact without question, 
whereas the false theory is at once discussed 
and controverted. Do not let us in this age 
of discussion accept so great a falsehood. 
We may possibly pardon Mr. Gough, but 
Mr. Greeley’s successor is without excuse. 

East Orange, N. J. C. ©. H. 
——-@}e 


HOW TO REDUCE TAXATION, 

How to reduce taxation is a question 
raised and answered by D. G. Croly in the 
New York Tribune. His remedy is ‘‘to turn 
on the lights,” by charging the tax-payers 
with the duty of inquiring into every ex- 
penditure made on behalf of the city. It 
should be remembered that the waste and 
corruption our cities have suffered from, 
was not because of money spent for un- 
worthy purposes, but necessary work was 
made the excuse for extravagant overcharge. 
New York needed a new Court House, It 
was the paying of fraudulent bills and the 
giving out of dishonest contracts, from 
which the treasury of the city suffered so 
severely. Now, Mr. Croly would have the 
tax payers examine every bill, and compare 
the amount charged with the quality and 
character of the work performed. He 
would not at first give the tax-payers pow- 
er to stop the payment of bills, nor any 
legislative or executive authority whatso- 
ever. They could recommend measures of 
economy, or expose the means used to 
waste the city’s funds; but they need have 
no voice in our local government not pos 
sessed by other citizens. This would force 
the large property-holders to interest them- 
selves in all the details of our city business, 
by a supervision of the city expenditure as 
obligatory upon them as militia or jury duty 
is upon other citizens. It would be a 
wholesome check upon unwise or corrupt 








would dread, and if possible avoid, the ex 
posure which would follow deceptive con- 
tracts or overcharged work. It would util- 
ize the selfishness of the average tax payer 
for the public benefit, and introduce a busi- 
ness influence that would in a measure cor- 
rect the looseness of our free and easy polit- 





ical rulers. 


expenditure, for chiefs of Departments’ 





THE TEMPERANCE ANNIVERSARY. 


Mrs. M. Louise White, in the Moline, (111.) 
Dispatch, says of the anniversary: 

Just five years ago a band of seventy in- 
trepid women filed out of a Presbyterian 
church in Hillsboro, Ohio, into the frosty 
air, singing as they passed down the street: 

“Give to the winds thy feare, 
Hope and be undismayed. 

They entered the nearest saloon and fell 
upon their knees. And thus was the tem- 

rance crusade, destined to live in history, 
a ee Out of this bas grown the 
W.C. T. U., whose ramifications spread 
out all over our land. Out of this have 
grown all the ribbon clubs for temperance 
work. Out of this has been born a saving 
stimulus among the women of this nation 
to earnest work and endeavor, which will 
in time revolutionize society. Out of this 
has come a knowledge to Woman, that if 
she is to succeed in the temperance work, 
the ballot must be the powerful lever which 
finally lifts her upon a solid footing—the 
sword that shall send dismay into the ranks 
of her adversary. 

So, now, we have such women as Miss 
Frances Willard, circulating petitions to 
the Legislature through this State, asking 
for the ballet on the Temperance question— 
‘only this and nothing more.” 

To one who has watched the sky through 
weary years, hoping and waiting for the 
dawn of a better day for all, these few faint 
streaks now lighting up the horizon of our 
hopes are laden with promise. They tell of 
approaching emancipation of women from 
the thraldom of fashion and frivolity. They 
give promise of better society, better homes, 
better schools, better churches, and a grand. 
er humanity. All honorto that noble band 
of seventy!— Woman’s Kingdom. 

tL OS agate 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN CHICAGO, 





The December meeting of the Illinois 
Social Science Association was one of the 
most instructive and valuable sessions they 
have yet enjoyed. Mrs. Putnam pave a 
very able and interesting paper upon the 
“Kindergarten,” which was supplemented 
by an able and suggestive discussion by 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Boston. Miss 
Eastman not only objected to the bad meth 
ods of instruction now enforced in most of 
our public schools, which is an easy thing 
to do, but suggested specific, practical re- 
forms, which is far more difficult. 

If, as is asserted by those who have given 
time and attention to the subject, our chil- 
dren are growing up without learning to 
read well, withont any knowledge of the 
laws of health, then itis time that the moth- 
ers of the nation give to our system of edu- 
cation their helpful thought. Will they do 
it? Are mothers aware of the fact that the 
health of their children is being d:.ngerous- 
ly imperiled by the bad air of our school- 
rooms? Twoteachers have recently report- 
ed to me that, owing to the fact that fuel 
was expensive and furnaces small, they had 
received orders not to open the windows at 
all for ventilation, and in one school the 
windows had been nailed, and this in a 
room where sixty scholars were crowded. 
Aud still the slaughter of the innocents 
goeson. We should be in despair, but for 
the hopeful indications of some systematic 
attempt to correct some of these evils, which 
were foreshadowed inthe able report of Dr. 
Sibelia Baker, Chairman of the Committee 
on Sanitary Science, which report we hope 
to give next week.—Chicago Inter. Ocean 
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A WOMAN’S INVENTIOz. 


Mrs. B. A. Stearns, of Woburn, Mass., is 
the inventor of a diagram and system for 
cutting ladies’ and childrens’ garments, 
which seems to be coming into very gener- 
al favor. Its simplicity and accuracy, the 
facility with which its working can be com- 
prehended, and its economy in use, entitle 
it to recommendation. The cld assertion 
that women do not succeed as inventors, 
finds in this case a practical refutation. 
Mrs. Stearns issued her first diagram for 
cutting in 1864. In 1867 she issued an ‘‘Im- 
proved Folding Diagram.” In 1868 she 
made further improvements and received 
the award of a silver medal and diploma 
from the judges at the Massachusetts Me- 
chanics’ Association. At the Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876, in competition with the 
world, she again received the highest award. 
Atthe New York American Institute, in 
1877, she obtained the highest award of 
‘Medal of Excellence.” Such persever- 
ance and success deserve the highest praise. 


HUMOROUS. 


A learned professor was hurrying off to 
lecture to aclass of students, when he be- 
thought himself that he needed something 
to sustain the inner man. Calling for some 
chicken-broth, he said, ‘1 think this will 
help me to (pullet) pull it through; don’t 
you?” It was certainly very suggestive, so 
T assented, and the able lecture was a sure 
testimony of his prophecy as all could tes- 
tify. 

“A Texan cattle king has just given his 
daughter eighty thousand head of cattleas a 
marriage present, The only trouble about 
this sort of a present is that it is so mighty 
hard to arrange it effectively in the room 
set apart for the display of friendship’s of 
ferings to the bride. Besides the cattle are 
apt to track mud over the carpets as they 
are driven in. For these reasons we don’t 
send brides eighty thousand head of cattle 
for a present as inuch as we used to,” says 
the Albany Journal. 


_A priest wanted a little boy to confess to 
him, and pay for it. The little boy object- 




















ed to pay and inquired: ‘To whom d 
confess?” ‘*To the Archbishop,” Fe 


do you pay?” “Yes.” 
the Archbishop confess?” 
nal.” ‘Does he pay?” “Yes.” T, 

does the Cardina confess?” be 
Pope.” ‘Does he pay, too?” “Yes.” “To 
whom does the Pope confess?” “To Gog ” 
“Does he pay?” “No.” ‘Well, then I 
guess I'll confess to God, too.” ; 


“To whom does 
“To the Cardi 











LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


When any one tells you that I make th 
in the world. 7 e the dest boots 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never m¢ 
out, 

DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT’ 
When any one tells you that I make as good Boo 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear o any — 
can make; wse nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fi/ting the feet, and, in addi. 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 

practical branch of the trade. 
BELIEVE THAT, FOR I7 IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON 
Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston, — 
P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tray 
“The proof of the pndd!ng is the eating.” 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rag~ and yarn. ' Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Mass. 

8mo47 


LADIES, TAKE NOTICE! 


——— 
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SUPERIOR 


KNITTING SILK 


Put up in one ounce and % ounce balls, Black and 
Colors, by 


NONOTUCK SILK (C0., 


18 SUMMER STREET, 





BOSTON, - - - - - MASS. 
("Orders by mail promptly filled. 2w52 
LAP A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
lap. rices 60 cents each, up- 
TABLETS wards. Ward & Gay, Stationers. 


180 Devonshire St , Boston. 


NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING Co. 
= 





L. Prang & Company. 


ART PUBLISHERS. BOSTON. 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals. 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Caikine, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M Diaz, the author of “The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book. illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 

SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 

WADING BIRDS. COW FAMILY. 
Price of each 50 cents. 


L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at- 
tractive feature in this year's festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sni- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO. Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the cu ntry keep these 
goods. 1y2 
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GELDOWSK Y's 
FuouoRNI TUR EB! 


Has a reputation for Decided Superiority among men of mechanical and practical attainments, 


The Best Materials, combined with the Perfection of Workmanship, insure an Extraordinary Durability. 
A very Large Arsortment at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICEs ! 


CORNER OF FIRST AND OTIS STREETS, EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


East Cambridge and Somerville Horse Cars from Bowdoin Square. 





Summer and Washington Streets. 


\. L, HASKELL & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CURLED HAIR, FEATHERS, 


Mattresses, Woven Wire and other Spring Beds, Pil- 
ows and Bolsters, Blankets, Comforters, etc. 


100 & 102 Hanover Street, 
10w44 








calling at 
nese.’ The-e papers are very 


PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 
ING THEIR WINDOWS AND 
W DOORS WITH WEATHER 
sTRIPs will save money by 

STRIPS UNDER WOOD'S, 

sa No, 57 
| Bromfield Street 

29ERSIAN & Now ready, our new papers 
PERSIAN & called the **Persian”’ and ‘Japa- 
AD Tiwaqy odd in pattern, easy to write 
JAPANESE upon and are reasonable in price. 
If any persons are unable to visit 
our store, we will send, on re- 


WRITING _ ceipt of a'three cent stamp, sam- 
ples of these and of all our pa- 

ve pers, with full information a» 
PAPERS. _ tosizes, envelopes to match ete 


Ward & Gay. Stationers, 180 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
uration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with ap yropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o’c.ock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
a fang yt HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
L best instructors, 7 the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 


$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Vhursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instraction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Mrs. Annie D.C. Hardy. 








Will give Instruction in Elocution and the Physiolog- 
ical Training of the Voice to individuals and classes 
at 52 Bowdoin street. Special arrangements made 
for teaching Schools or Academies. References: His 
Excellency Alexander H. Rice, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Prof. Charles W. Emerson. Miss Abby W. May, Miss | 
L. Crocker, Miss Lucia Peabody. ” 3m 43 | 








Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 463 





White Line Coaches from Cumneet 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 





Improved Hygienic Plasters ! 


Will cure 
Inflammatory and Gouty,Rheumatism 


and Neuralgia, Bunions and enlarged joints positive- 


ly cured. Sciatic, lumbago, liver and kidney troubles 


relieved and then cured. 

This is no imposition; 
we have used 600 in three months, The Dr. is a 
thorough 


Electrician and Electric Physician, 


Piles, Constipation and diseases of women and chil- 
dretf ure -peciaiitivs, The Dr.*s 


new specific for CATARRH 


Call and take 
Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


is meeting with unparalleled success. 
a treatment free. 
Office not open 


Thursday. Send stampf_ circular. 3m41 


EHPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that a 
constitution may be graduaily built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and @ properly nourished 
frame.”*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 4 and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpvon, Ena. 6m40 





ROY AL Pew pie 


Absolutely Pure. 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than al! other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfalness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

‘ 

«= The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 

» a Pe varieties | the cele- 
. rated Marcus Ward & Co’s., 

CHRISTMAS (London) Christmas and New 
Year's Cards,can be found at our 
store. These Cards are very ele- 
gant and can be had at all prices 
from 3 cents to $leach. Ward 
& Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


HOUSE _ PLANTS 


GERMAN PLANT FOOD, 


Over 6000 boxes sold; people are pleased with it; 
clean as sugar; awarded a diploma at the Mechanics’ 
Fair; trial box 10 cents; sold by druggists, grocers 
and dealers in fancy goods. Lady agents wanted in 
every town. C. W. GUY, Sole Manufacturer. 
51st 33 Bedford St., Boston. 


SARDS. 


m . oo eae pencils, 
iad - ubber Pencils and Pen- 
AU TOGRA PH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Port'olios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


ALBUMS. 





Any worker can make $l2aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs TruE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


=A compete assortment of Diaries, 
one, two and three days on a page in 
sVIARIES the cheapest as well as most expen- 
2 sive bindings, can be found at our 

’ store. Ward & Gay, Stationera, 180 

FOR 1879, Devonshire St.. Boston. 
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NEW BOSTON BOOKS. 

Art and Artists of Connecticut, By H.W. 
French. 4to, tinted paper, full gilt, elegantly 
bound, $3.75. 

An American Consul Abroad, 
Sampleton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenny, author of **Coro- 
nation.”’ Square 16mo, classic size, $1.25. 

Bluffton. By Rev. Minot J. Savage, pastor of the 
Church of the Unity Boston. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Burying the Hatchet; Or, The Young Brave of 
the Delawares. By Elijah Kellogg. 16mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. Completing the Forest Glen 
Series. 

Deterioration and Race Education. With 
Practical Application to* the Condition of the Peo- 
ple and Industry. By Samuel Royce. 12mo cloth, 
$2.50. 

Donald’s School Days. By Gen. O. 0. Howard, 
U.S.A. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

Elementary Course of Geometrical Draw- 
ing. By George L. Vose. 38plates. Net, $5. 

England from a Back Window. By James M. 
Bailey, author of “Life in Danbury,” “‘They All Do 
It,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Fall of Damascus, By Charles Wells Rus- 
sell, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Historical Student’s Manual. 
Waites. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 

His Inheritance. By Miss Adeline Trafton, au- 
thor of ‘An American Girl Abroad,” ‘Katherine 
Earle,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Ike Partington, and his friends. By B. P. Shilla- 
ber, (Mrs. Partington.) Small 4to, fully illustrated, 
$1.25. 

The Intermediate World, 
D.D. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Lake Breezes; or the Cruise of the Sylvania. By 
Oliver Optic. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Being the third volume of the Great Western Series 

The Land of Burns. By Wallace Bruce. Fully il- 
lustrated by J. D. Smillie. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, 


By Samuel 


By Alfred 


By L.T. Townsend, 


$1.50. 
Little Pitchers. By Sophie May. 24mo, cloth, 
illustrated. Being the third volume of Flaxie Friz- 


zle Stories, 75 cents each. 

Live Boys; Or, Charley and Nashoin Texas. A 
book of real adventure, told by Charley, and edited 
by Arthur Morecamp. )6mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 

Meg, a Pastoral, And other Poems. By Mrs. 
Zadel B. Gustafson. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mother-Play. By Frederick Froebel, (the father 
of Kindergarten). Translated from the original by 
Miss Josephine Jarvis and Miss F. E. Dwight. 
Royal 4to, $2. 

Mother Goose Masquerades. The Lawrence 
Mother Goose. By E. D. K. 75cents. 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. By the author of “That Hus- 
band of Mine.”’ 16mo, cloth, $1, paper 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of price. Our illustrated catalogue, 32 

pages, sent free to any address on application. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Beautiful Gift-Books. 





THE SCHOOL-BOY. 


An exquisite Poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, ad- 
mirably illustrated. Cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco, 0 
tree calf, $8. 

“One of the most welcome gift-books of the sea- 
son.’’—New York Wail. 

“This beautiful book,—beautiful to the eye and 
beautiful to the heart.”’—7he Congregationalist Bos 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
Mrs. Stowe’s world-famous story, in a new and 
beautiful form, with red-line border, over 100 lilustra- 
tions, an Introduction (of 30 pages), and a Biblioyra 
phy of all its editions and translations. A most in- 
teresting book in a very attractive form. Cloth, full 
gilt, $3 50; half calf, $6 50; morocco, or tree calf, $8* 


PLAY-DAYS. 


Stories for Children. By Sarah O. Jewett, author of 
*‘Deephaven.”” $1 50. 

‘As delightful stories as ever gladdened the juven- 
ile girl-heart. The holidays are close at hand, and if 
Santa Claus neglects to leave a copy of ‘Play-Days’ in 
apy househo!d where there is a little girl, he isn’t the 
kind of santa Claus we take him for.”*—[ Boston 
Transcript.) 


THE BODLEYS ON WHEELS. 


Excellent Stories, 77 attractive Pictures, an enter- 
taining Cover, just A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK FOR 
A BOY OR GIRL, $150. 

THE BODLEY FAMILY. 77 Pictures—a 
deligitful Story. $150 

THE BODLEYS TELLING STORIES. 
81 fine Pictures—a book full of good Stories. $1 50. 

‘“‘Bodley Books” make Christmas very merry. 


“MOTHER GOOSE” in Colors. 


MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES, very full collec- 
tion, with account of Goose Family. 

Eight Brilliant Colored Pictures, and a very attrac- 
tiveCover. $30. 

“Certainly we do not recall a more sumptuous ed i- 
tion.” — The Nation (New York.) 


A STORY OF A CAT. 


Is a most taking and delicious bit of humor let loose, 
and will be enjoyed over and over by children of all 
ages, says The Christian Register. $100. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY OF BRITISH 
POETRY. 


From Chaucer to the Present Time (1350-1878.) Edited 
by James T. Frecps and Epwin P. Wurrrie. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. 1028 pages, with Heliotype Portraits of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning. Cloth, handsomely stamped, 
$6.50. Half Calf, $10; Morocco or Tree Calf, $14. 

A very appropriate gift fora clergyman, teacher, 
professional man, or any intelligent person who can 
appreciate the best of British poetry. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








Mrs. Stoddard’s 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


No. 498 Washington Street, Corner of Bedford, 
Boston. Upone flight. Open Sundays. 3m44 


M. E. Moore. 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ Trousreaux, Children's 


Suits, Cloaks and Party Dresses. Special attention 
given to Children’s Millinery. 


28 Winter St,, Boston. Rooms 22 &23. %tm4 
Miss D. L. Capen, 
Dress and Cloak Maker, 

28 Winter St., Boston, 

Arcade Building, Rooms 28 & 29. 3m44 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 
ANNIBE T. FOGG, 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cat; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 

ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT 8USPENDERS 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 











Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheime- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Cali or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East Lith St.,N.¥.City. 


For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, 





“POCKET 


BOOKS. 


R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


In the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
UDP Acente. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 

th sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, ande eceive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

E ARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago_ 
One of oe ~~ —- Fag oo 

ments of Blank Books in the city,can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
dents. Booksin fine or cheap bind- 
ings and of all sizes. Ward & Gay, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


BOOKS 





Pianos & Organs 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTON STREET, have a large and varied as- 
Sek of BETS: Grand, Square and 


THE STEINWAYS 


hold their own, always in the front rank. Elegant 
cases of various stylgs, and the best of tone and 
workmanship, and sold at reduced prices. 


THE FISCHER PIANOS 


sell immensely, a sale merited by their solid and’ en- 
during construction, resonant tone, and moderate 


price. 
REED ORGANS 


of good quality at low prices, 
New and Second Hand Pianos 


of a number of standard makers. 
this department. 


PIANOS TO LET 


at prices to’suit all, 


PIANOS 


sold on_ivstalments, if desired. Call as 
\ q nd h 
them! ae 


NEW OPERA! CANTATAS! 
H. M. S. PINAFORE. 


COMIC OPERA BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


The success of the season at the Boston Museum, 
etc., is the most popular thing of the kind ever per- 
formed in this country. Music excellent and eary, 
and words unexceptionable, making it very desirable 
for amateur performance in any town or village. 
Elegant copy, with words, music and libretto com- 
plete, mailed anywhere for $1.00, 


Many bargains in 





TRIAL BY JURY is a laughable 
Operetta by the same author. 50 cts, 
Joseph’s Bondage, By Cuapwick. $1.00 


Beis hazzar,. * BUTTERFIED. 1,00 
Esther. * BRADBURY. 50 


Three Cantatas which are magnificent when given 


| with Oriental dress and scenery. The last oue is easy, 


“Pauline” ($2.)—“Palomita” ($2.)—“Diamond 
cut Diamond” ($1.) “Guardian Angel” (50 cts.)— 
“Lesson in Charity” (60 cts.) “Maud Irving” (60 
cts.) are Operettas requiring but a few singers, and 
are capital for Parlor Performances. The last three 
are Juveniles. 

In Press. “The Sorcerer,” by SuLLIvAN. 

Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Ad‘rs H. Hatietr & Co., Portland Me. 
CORRESPONDENCE New varictics, Japanese. Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
CARDS. ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Each week to Agents. Goods8taple. 10. 
: testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. DP: 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.8t.Louis. \ 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILRCAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is doudle the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and net its 
cost has been the question of consideration, Amony 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect donble track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
poesible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba ti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with tut one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 





points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world forgrandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are gorrteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by ‘he 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


owns 
FRANK THOMSON, L, P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General 1 assenger Agen 
Cc. 8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and uf Washirctor street, Poston, Masa. 
ty6 
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EQUALS IN RIGHTS. 


The opposers of Woman Suffrage are con- 
tinually bringing forward what, to them 
perhaps, seem arguments, but to me are 
simply assertions of the inferiority of wo- 
men to men. The acivocates of Suffrage 
on the other hand seem constantly trying to 
prove that women are equal if not superior 
to the male sex. 

This question is entirely outside of the 
mooted one of Woman's right to the ballot. 
Are any two men exactly equal? Horace 
Mann used to say that ‘‘two things exactly 
equal must be exactly alike.” Two pounds 
of sugar may be equal in weight, but dis- 
similar in color, fineness, flavor, purity, 
bulk, fitness for the uses to which they are 
destined. General Garfield, well-known to 
the public as a leading congressman from 
Ohio, is a man six feet in height; he weighs 
nearly if not quite two hundred pounds, is 
exceedingly strong, and has a sonorous 
far-reaching voice. Alexander H. Stephens, 
of Georgia, on the contrary, is a very small 
man, almost a child in stature, and so nearly 
a skeleton in form, that it used to be said 
of him that he always enveloped himself in 
a voluminous cloak when he went out-doors, 
lest the sun should shine through him and 
obliterate his shadow. He is physically so 
weak, that he often has to be carried into 
the House in his chair, and his voice is the 
shrill-pipe of a child. Notwo men could 
well present a greater contrast to each oth- 
er. Yet these two men, under the con- 
stitution of the United States, in every State 
of the Union and in every county of every 
State and in every township of every coun- 
ty, are exactly equals before the law. In 
what other one thing can these two men be 
called equals? 

In this sense only can it be said ‘‘that ail 
men are born equal and have an inalienable 
right to life, liberty, aud the pursuit of hap 
piness.”” No attempt can be more futile 

than an endeavor to prove inferiority, or 
superiority, for one sex, or the other, as a 
whole. We women ask the right of Suf- 
frage because it is necessary to our well be- 
ing. There was a time when all inferior 
men and nearly all women were subject to 
the puwers of physical force. But in these 
days of boasted civilization, when women 
earn and own property, when they can sue 
aud be sued, be arrested for misdemeanors, 
be tried, judged and sentenced, be fined, 
imprisoned and hung, under the same laws 
which arrest, try, judge, sentence, fine, im- 
prison and hang men for similar misdemean- 
ors or crimes, they should exercise the same 
rights of self-government and self-protec- 
tion. Frances D. Gace. 

Vineland, N. J. Jan. 8, 1879. 
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MI8S WILLARD AT BALTIMORE, 


Epirors JouRNAL:—On taking up a re- 
cent number of your paper, my eye fell 
upon these words, ‘‘Not peace but a sword.” 
Reading on, I saw that the writer had be- 
come somewhat mixed, in trying to unwind 
the tangled skein of a newspaper report, 
and I was reminded of the following story: 

“Tn the late war was a rather illiterate man, 
who, after a time, was promoted to the rank 
of Captain. As a private, he said little, but 
as Captain, he was unendurable. Jack 
Trumbull was a bit of a wag, andespecially 
so, when under the influence of liquor. One 
day, after havingjreceived ‘‘double rations” 
of whiskey, Jack had a slight argument 
with the aforesaid Captain, in which the 
Captain, as usual, used many words, but lit- 
tle logic or sense. Jack was disgusted, and 
turning to a friend, said: ‘It’s no use, a 
fellow loses information talking with Cap- 
tain 8.’” 

Bo, it seemed to me, as I read on, that 
though the writer of the artiole might not 
have lost information, she certainly had 
gained none from the report of the Nation- 
al Convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, as published in the 
Baltimore American, 

I feel pained that such a summing up of 
that particular work of the Convention 
should be placed before the readers of the 
JouRNAL, and beg alittle space in your col- 
umns fora history of this subject. But 
first let me say that the broad question of 

Woman Suffrage has never been brought 
into the National Union, nor has any one 
‘ver sought so to do. But at the same time, 
wlieving that Woman is the conservator of 
ome and the natural guardian of her chil- 
dren, and that she should have a voice in 
the decision by which the traffic in intoxi- 
cating drinks becomes a legal transaction, 
resolutions to this effect have been intro- 
duced, and, after long and intelligent dis- 
cussion, have been passed by large, majori- 
ties. 

At the Cincinnati Annual Meeting of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in 1875, a strong resolution to this 
effect was passed without discussion. 

At Newark, in 1876, no action adverse to 
this was taken, while the petition for Home 
Protection, looking in the same direction, 
was adopted unammously. 

At Chicago, in 1877, a resolution (the 13th, 
to which you allude) was passed by a vote 
of 41 ayes to 26 nays, Aftera long discus. 
sion, in which it was distinctly stated by 
the framer that upon this one point it did 
mean Suffrage. 

Now the subject came up again at Balti- 


more, introduced first on the report of the 
Publishing Committee of ‘Our Union,” 
and again in a resolution; this latter bring- 
ing out the discussion which is so bungling- 
ly reported in the American. 

Never perhaps in the history of conven- 
tions was there a more spirited discussion, 
or cne which more clearly brought out dis- 
puted points, and yet, which was carried 
on with more Christian forbearance. 

In view of these facts, can it be truthfully 
said that there was apy attempt to ‘‘capture” 
the convention? 

This subject has been brought fairly and 
squarely before the National Union for sev- 
eral years, and the discussions have been so 
clear-cut in expression, that ‘‘the wayfar- 
ing man though a fool’ might understand; 
surely our women are not more obtuse, are 
not less able to understand! I cannot think 
that any one in the Conventions, either at 
Chicago or Baltimore, could honestly make 
such a charge, and it is unfortunate that 
the American's report of the Convention 
should have conveyed such an impression. 

Never was Mr. Moody more out of place 
than while speaking to the women of the 

Baltimore Convention. I am quite sure 
that this was his own conclusion, after hear- 
ing the expression of the minds of the wo- 
men. It wasa most unfortunate thing that 
the President, after Mr. Moody concluded 
his ‘‘advice,” asked the audience and re- 
porters to retire; for, had they remained, 
they would have found that the women did 
not “make it all up with each other,” hav- 
ing nothing to ‘‘make up.” But they did 
proceed in a very spirited manner to dis. 
abuse Mr. Moody’s mind of the impression 
that because they did not ‘‘see eye to eye” 
they were quarreling. If he would study 
human nature, or nature without the human 
side, he would find something of a diversi- 
ty. Until we all look alike we shall never 
‘see eye to eye” on every subject. I feel 
certain that Mr. Moody will, in the future, 
be less willing to give advice to a body of 
Christian women; women wbo are as earn- 
est and devoted perhaps as himself, able to 
agree, to disagree, and to exercise a Chris- 
tian forbearance, of which he may know 
little. 

In the National Union there is great pow- 
er, but we are too prone to look back to the 
Crusade, In this temperance exodus we 
are constantly sighing for the ‘“‘leeks and 

garlics” of the Crusade days, forgetting that 
the future, with all its great possibilities, is 
before us. We are afraid to cross over on the 
dry land of a new endeavor, lest the piled- 
up walls of the great waters of ‘‘side-issues” 
shall engulf us. 

God hasten the time, when upon this line 
of work we shall ‘‘see eye to eye!” 

CAROLINE B, BUELL. 

East Hampton, Ct. 

> 
WOMEN LECTURERS IN WISCONSIN. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—The Capitol City of 
Wisconsin has been greatly favored lately, 
by the presence of two lady-writers, of rare 
ability. Miss Mary F. Eastman, whose 
name is well-known to readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and Mrs. A. W. Bate, of 
Milwaukee. The latter read an admirable 
paper on ‘‘The Regimen of the Nursery,” 
before the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
Arts and Letters, at its closing session. The 
treatment of her subject showed much ori- 
ginality and careful thought. An apprecia- 
tive audience listened for an hour with the 
closest attention, and testified its hearty ap- 
proval, at the conclusion. It is probable 
that the paper will be published, st an ear- 
ly date, among the proceedings of the Acad- 
emy, thus giving to those who were unable 
to hear it, an opportunity to judge for 
themselves of its merits. 

On Sunday, Dec. 22, Miss Eastman spoke 
morning and evening, before the Unitarian 
Society, in the Jewish Synagogue, gener- 
ously tendered by the Trustees for that pur- 
pose. Her subjects were ‘‘Immortality,” 
and ‘‘Lend a Helping Hand.” It is entirely 
impossible, within the limits of a few lines, 
to give any who have not listened to Miss 
Eastman, an adequate idea of the great plea- 
sure she never fails to bestow upon her au- 
dience. <A lady of dignified presence, a 
finished speaker, a clear and graceful writer, 
a close thinker, a strong and tender moral- 
ist, she lifts her hearers with her into a 
pure, invigorating atmosphere, where the 
horizon, narrowed by no creed, is as wide 
as humanity; and they go forth from her 
presence with higher and broader views of 
life, and with hearts attuned to a more per- 
fect love for all mankind. 

We hope, for all who do not know Miss 
Eastman, that the day is not far distant 
when they, too, may learn what it is to feel 
all the kindlier and nobler sympathies ex- 
pand under the influence of her strengthen- 
ing words and magnetic voice. 

FANNIE M. DELAPLAINE. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
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A NOVEL TEMPERANCE PETITION. 


8. R. Urbino, of West Newton, Mass., 
an earnest frieid of Woman Suffrage, who 
has recently obtained nearly 500 signatures 
in his own city to the petition for the Pro- 
tection of Wives, and 150 signatures to 
the Woman Suffrage petition, is also a sin- 
cere friend of Temperance, but does not 








believe in Prohibition. He proposes re- 





MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER’S 


Cloth and Clothing Warehouse and Manufactory, 400 Washington Street, Boston, 
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1. Sub-Cellar for Storage. 


5. Retail Clothing, " 


Length of Building, 225 feet. 
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lron Bridge. 





Width of Building, 50 feet. 





6. Custom Department. Il. Cloth Shrinking Department. 
2. Well, Fire-Pump and Engine. 7. Counting Room. 12. Cloth Shrinking Department. 
3. Boilers for heating and power. 8. Private Office and Order Room, 13. 


4. Wholesale Cloth Department. 9. Custom Dept.Workshop No.1. 14. ReadyMade ClothingWorkshop. 
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16. Cutting and Trimming Room. 
17, White Vest Workshop. 

18. Whoiesale Clothing Department. 
19. Elevator. 

10. Custom Dept.Workshop No.2. 15. ReadyMade ClothingWorkshop. 20. Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods. 


Height of Building, 70 feet. 


Number of persons employed iv the Building, about FIVE HUNDRED. 

















strictive legislation instead, such as is con- 
tained in the following: 


We the undersigned citizens of Massachusetts, re- 
spectfully pray your honorable bodies, to enact a law 
to protect the family and society against the evil of 
drunkenness, by incorporating into the same the fol- 
lowing; viz: 

1, That no liquor-dealer, saloon-keeper or any other 
person, be allowed to expose fottles, ete , in windows, 
or outside of his place of business, under penalty of 


2. That all persons are forbidden to sell liquors to 
persons under the age of eighteen years, under pen- 
alty of $—. 

8. All persons are forbidden to give or sell liquors 
to those who are drunk, or who are known to be 
drunkards, under penalty of $--—. 

4. If persons selling liquors, who are requested or 
warned in writing by parents, children, brothers or 
sisters, not to sell or give liquors to one or another 
member of their family, yet who does sell or give 
liquors to one or another, notwithstanding such re- 
vo said seller or giver of the liquor shall be 

ned, for the first time, $100, besides paying all 
damages, 

5. It shall be the duty of the policemen of all cities 
and towns to keep a record of all persons arrested or 
yey on account of drunkenness, and io make 
out a list of the same, if there are ony and to distri- 
bute the same to ali persons who sell liquors, at their 
respective places of business, requesting them not to 
sell liquors to them under pena.ty of 
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JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS. 





Mrs. Boyd, in her sprightly article en- 
titled ‘‘Biology and Woman's Rights,” 
which appeared in the Woman’s JOURNAL 
last week, quotes from the Popular Science 
Monthly, as follows: ‘‘The tiger, for instance, 
exceeds the tigress in size, by a proportion 
of from ten to twenty per cent.” 

If the ‘earned Professor who penned that 
sentence is as zealous a student of Zodlogy 
as he appears to be of the Science of life in 
general, it is certainly strange that he has 
overlooked other statistics in natural history, 
which would not bear him out in his con- 
clusions as well as those which he has cited. 
For instance, Mr. Burroughs, who is an ear- 
nest student of Nature, and knows whereof 
he speaks, tells us that, ‘‘The female fish is 
usually the larger and stronger; among rep- 
tiles the same fact holds, and throughout 
the insect world there is, to my krowledge, 
no exception to the rule.” See ‘‘Sharp 
Eyes,” by John Burroughs, in Scribner's 
Month'y for August, 1878. 

Professor Hooker, Yale College Professor 
of Anatomy, says: ‘‘Raptores (the order of 
birds living by rapine) always tive in pairs, 
and mate for life. In a large proportion of 
the order the females are larger than the 
males.” 

Now I am not intending to draw any 
argument whatever f.om these facts, but 
have simply given them to show that a little 
Zodlogy, like a little learning, isa danger- 
ous thing. Itis superficial und unscientific 





to attempt to draw, from a s:ngle species | 


amoug the lower animals, any evidence 
which shall definitely indicate the relative 
status of human beings. 
FRANCEs STOUGHTON BAILEY. 
Providence, R. 1. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 





A divine old man once said that he cared 
not who made the laws of a people, so that 
he might be able to make their songs. It is 
the lawgiver, however, who should furnish 
the primary chord for the songs. If he be 
pure, the songs are permeated with aspira- 
tion. 
mute song-painting of the heart finely seek- 
ing for portrayal. This is why we attach 


And so with our art education, the | 


acknowledgment of American genius and 
gain. They arouse the best, the real and 
moral opinions of our nobler selves, furn- 
ishing the grammar to a higher knowledge 
of pure sentiment, artistic expression, and 
cordial good-will, than we have yet under- 
stood. The general taste and style of Val- 


entine compliments grows healthier and | 


happier each year. Let us wipe out the 
coarse, vulgar daubs that corrupt the moral 
sense (meritoriously deserving Comstock’s 
interference)} and valentine our sweet-heart, 
and even our enemy, with diviner greetings, 
with something that is worth remembering, 
worth keeping in daily sight. We direct 
notice to L. Prang & Co’s. advertisement. 
They promise no more than they fulfil. 

One of the largest, if not the largest car- 
pet establishment in Boston, isthat of Joel 
Goldthwait & Co., 169 Washington Street. 
They have acres of carpeting of every varie- 
ty, which cannot fail to satisfy the most 
critical, and the goods are offered at prices 
within range of the most limited purse. All 
the horse cars pass their store. 

Our readers will oblige us by, referring to 
our JOURNAL when they are benefiting them- 
selves through our advertisements. 

A quiet, clean and orderly hotel is the 
Marston House, as personal experience must 
cordially acknowledge. We have been the 
unfortunate victim of restaurant life for 
many years, and have broken bread at many 
tables; so when we commend the Dining 
Rooms, at 23, 25, and 27 Brattle Street, kept 
by Russell Marston & Son, we well know 
whereof we speak. ‘The food tastes as if 
‘‘Mother cooked it,” and is as daintily served; 
and cleanliness is next to godliness in this 
establishment. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, ~ 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Jan. 13, 3:30 p.m. Mrs. Wilmarth will read a paper 
on “Books; What to read and How.” 

Sunday Meetings for Women at No. 4 
Park St., Jan. 12, at3 p.m. A paper will be given on 
Egypt. Women invited. 





Copying Wanted.—A lady perfectly compe- 
tent wishes a situation as copyist, or will do copying 
at home. Copying by the type-writer preferred. Ad- 
dress “‘copyist,”’ at this office. itt 


The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 





| ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 


able for use. Contestants must send their contriba- 


| tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 


Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. L, before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 
Freperic A. HinckLey, Chairman, 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 

Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point 
Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault. of 
Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mre. Margaret W. Campbell, 


| are authorized to take subscriptions to the WomAN's 





JOURNAL, 








Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's pro; . The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of yotns men for oe work.; Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Ohanning 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secrefary, Milton. 


Miss EK. F. Lane, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any col or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J. W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek aud German; Geo. T. Dip- 

ld, Instructor in French. Address ¥. F. LANE, 

Beacon Street. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathiet. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 8 P. m. 

















Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8to9a.m.,and2tode.m. lyl0 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2r"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. m., daly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





The Moral Education Association— 
During the month of January will hold_meetings in 
the Broadway Unitarian Chapel, South Boston, Fri- 
day evenings. 

anuary 10, 744 Pp. m., Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake, 
will speak on “Influence of Literature, Art and 
Music on Children.” 


January 17, 7% p. m., Rev.d. H. Wiggin will speak | 


on “Bashfulness.” 

January 24, 744 p.m, Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak 
on ‘Development of Character in Schools.” 

January 31, 744¥. M., Miss Julia A. Sprague will 
speak on ‘Newspaper Literature of Children.” 

The public are invited ——_ 

Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Sunday, 3Pr. M., Religious meeting with conversa- 
tion. 


Monday, 7% P. M., Talks on Health by competent 


| women physicians, followed by discussion. 


| Political 


so much importance to the beautiful Christ- | 


mas and New Year's cards, and readily ap- 


preciate the newera of Valentine, Birthday, | 


and Eastern Cards advertised by L. Prang 
& Co., who are the apostles of fine art edu- 
cation—made reachable to all classes—in 
this country. There is an irresistible charm 
in the illustrated cards now preparing. 
They are tenderly beautiful. In them we 
sce not only the art future of America, but 
the social aspiration and nineteenth century 


Tuesday. 7% P. M., Class in History, 

Wednesday. 2to4 Pp. m., German Class. 71% P. M., 
Entertainment. 

Thursday. 2 Pp. m., Class in English Grammar. 

Friday, 3P. M., and7}4 Pp. m., French Classes. 

S:turday, 2to4Pp. m., German class. 74 P. M., 
eonomy. 

Lectures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women’s work, 
either usefui or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in active operation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Membership, $.100. 

Honorary Membership. $5.00. 

Life Membership $25,0° 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ueational and social advantages with exception of 
French and German classes and extra entertainments. 


Non-members, gentlemen as well as ladies. can be ad- | 


mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 


Burke has leased the Hall. No. 18 Essex Street, where 
she designs toopen a JuvenileClass in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 a.m. An adult 
class wiil also be formed to meet on | hursday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

Gymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies’ 
Schools. 

For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss E. A. 
Bukke, J8 Essex Street, Boston. 

N. B. Hall to let to standard parties only. 3m52 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C; EDWARDS. 
Single Treatment for Corns, 25 centa, 
130 Tremont Street, Boston, 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S 
TURKISH BATHS, 
17 Beacon Street, 
BosT o IN. 
17 Beacon Street. 
RENOVATED AND REFIITTED; 


Perfect cleanliness, 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday forenoon, re- 
served for Ladies. 4146 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 





Dancing and Gymnastics. _ fn. of, | misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
= * . . . 


made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 


| and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also & 


Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 
DR. JORDAN’S 
Chest-Protecting Corset, 
a specialty. Waists made to order. Latest improve 
ments in ladies furni-hing goods. Agents wanted in 

every town. 
Room 7, 129 Tremont St, it@mo 
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